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LINCOLN  GETS  WORLD  RECOGNITION  FIRST 

Compiled  by  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


After  the  civil  war  the  people  of  this 
country  were  too  close  to  the  scenes  of 
devastation  and  disorder  to  fully  appre- 
ciate what  a  service  tlT3  conflict  had 
made  to  mankind.  It  was  for  people  of 
other  countries  to  first  give  that  recog- 
nition to  Lincoln,  the  great  leader,  that 
has  increased  as  generations  follow  gen- 
erations. 

Before  the  grief  stricken  friends  had 
ceased  their  sorrowing,  liberty  loving 
people  over  seas  were  passing  resolu- 
tions and  spreading  a  fame  that  has 
never  ceased. 

England  recognized  the  outstanding  re- 
sults in  the  cause  of  freedom,  even  be- 
fore it  was  appreciated  by  some  Amer- 
icans. The'  following  resolutions  from 
the  old  world  are  commendable: 

We,  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Emancipation 
Society,  in  the  name  of  a  lage  number  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  who,  in  meeting  as- 
sembled, on  several  occasions,  and  in- 
variably by  a  large  majority  of  votes, 
have  adopted  resolutions  in  agreement 
with  the  tenor  of  this  address,  desire 
most  cordially  to  express  to  your  Excel- 
lency our  congratulations  on  your  re- 
election to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  popular  vote  of  your  free- 
dom-loving countrymen. 

We  rejoice  in  this  result,  regarding  it 
as  evincing  the  will  and  design  of  the 
American  people  to  sustain  you  in  the 
anti-slavery  policy  inaugurated  under 
your  administration  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, a  policy  which,  while  rapidly 
making  your  country  as  free  in  fact  as 
it  has  been  heretofore  by  profession,  will 
for  the  future  identify  your  administra- 
tion with  the  liberalism  of  the  enslaved. 

We  believe  that  in  issuing  your  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  free  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  by  citizens  who  were  in 
arms  against  the  United  States  govern- 
ment after  1863,  and  your  corresponding- 
recommendation  to  purchase  for  emanci- 
pation the  slaves  of  loyal  persons  in 
states  not  in  rebellion;  and  your  signing 


the  law  excluding  slavery  from  all  the 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  present 
under  territorial  form  of  government,  to- 
gether with  the  anti-slavery  policy  mark- 
ing many  of  your  acts,  you  have  com- 
mended your  course  to  the  approval  of 
all  true  philanthropists. 

Disclaiming  any  desire  to  mingle  with 
the  mere  civil  and  political  questions  of 
the  day,  in  which,  among  Americans, 
there  exists  a  diversity  of  opinion,  we 
feel  the  policy  of  your  administration,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  affects  the 
great  interests  of  humanity;  by  it  we  are 
reminded  afresh  of  the  acts  of  our  own 
government  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
and  slavery;  and  in  harmony  with  the 
highest  laws  of  morality,  tend,  of  then- 
own  nature,  to  draw  nearer  to  each  other 
the  two  great  Protestant  nations,  leading 
to  their  alliance  and  co-operation,  and 
placing  them  in  a  position  to  influence, 
by  their  united  example,  the  civilized 
world. 

In  the  long  struggle  which  has  passed, 
and  in  the  conflict  which  may  yet  be 
continued,  we  see  the  chastisement  of  a 
great  and  erring  people,  for  the  crime 
of  slave-holding  and  for  the  gearing  de- 
parture from  high  principles  and  pro- 
fessions; and  we  believe  that  whenever 
the  national  shall  have  purged  away  the 
crime  of  slavery,  peace  and  prosperity 
will  speedily  be  restored. 

The  address  was  beautifully  engraved 
and  illuminated  on  a  sheet  of  parchment 
four  by  five  feet,  and  formally  presented 
through  me,  as  United  States  consul,  to 
the  President,  who  received  it  but  a  short 
time  before  his  assassination. 

ZEBINA  EASTMAN. 

Maywood,  1882. 
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Eden  Thanks 
For  Clipping 

A  personal  letter  from  Anthony 
Eden,  English  diplomat,  has  been 
received  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Bishop,  1718 
S.  W.  Myrtle  street,  known  locally 
as  the  "bookworm  of  the  medical 
profession." 

The  letter  thanks  Dr.  Bishop  for 
sending  Eden  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial in  The  Journal,  January  13, 
comparing  remarks  of  Eden  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Eden  ad- 
dress was  made  to  his  people  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  this 
country  and  Lincoln's  address,  to 
have  been  given  by  way  of  greet- 
ing a  new  British  ambassador,  was 
written  the  day  before  his  assassi- 
nation. 

The  editorial,  "Two  Nations,  One 
Destiny,"  was  written  on  the  basis 
of  information  furnished  by  Dr. 
Bishop,  who  was  reminded  of  the 
old   Lincoln  document   on   reading 


a  report  of  Eden's  recent  address. 
Both  documents  made  note  of  the 
fact  both  nations  stand  for  civil 
rights  and  constitutional  liberty, 
Lincoln  summing  up  with: 

"Interests  of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity require  that  the  two  should 
be  close  friends." 

Eden's  letter  to  Dr.  Bishop  says: 

"I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  14th  January  with  en- 
closure, which  I  was  interested  to 
read. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to 
write  and  I  much  appreciate  the 
kind  thought  which  prompted  you 
to  do  so." 

(Picture  on  Page  20,) 
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3rd  Febr 


.SaajrSir, 

I  lave  to  thank  you  for  jr our  letter  «f  the  14t«  : 

Jauuary  with  enclosure,,  which  I  ~«?tg  Jafceraatsd  to  rsac 

It  was  very  good  of  you  to  write  »M  I  :  ueh  arr; 

tbr  kind  thougiit  which  prompted  you  to  do  so.  /' 

'Sours  vary  truly. 


ecxstec 


X»«  Sishop  8sQ*»  K»D. 


Letter  from  Anthony  Eden,  English  diplomat,  to  Dr.  W.  L.  Bishop,   1718  S.  W. 

Myrtle  street,  thanking  the  Portlander  for  sending  copy  of  a  Journal  editorial 

showing  parallel  between  addresses  of  Eden  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 


E&gerWu,  James  -a. 


Lincoln's  Inf  Snence  on 
the  World 

By  JAMES  A.  EDGERTON 


[Copyright,  1909,  by  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation. J 

jtT    is    said    that 
a  Queen    Victoria 

had  a  high  ap- 
preciation of 
President  L 1  n- 
coln.  In  the  sim- 
ple goodness  of 
their  hearts, 
which,  after  all, 
is  the  highest 
strain  in  man  or 
woman,  the  two 
were  not  unlike 
They  had  in  them 
the  true  kingly 
and  queenly  qual 
ity  which  is  not 
due  to  the  acci 
df  nt  of  birth,  but 
comes  from  a 
love  of  humanity 
and  a  desire  to 
serve  and  benefit 
the  race. 

With    this    ex- 
ception    and     a 

THE  WORLDS  TRIBUTE   few     0th«rS      leSS 

notable  Lincoln  in  his  own  day  had  lit- 
tle friendship  in  Europe.  He  was  not 
of  a  type  to  appeal  to  bureaucracy  and 
formal  institutionalism.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  he  was  little  known 
or,  if  known  at  all,  was  regarded  as  a 
country  lawyer  of  slight  education,  lit- 
tle experience  and  inferior  talents. 

His  method  of  handling  the  Mason 
and  Slidell  episode  and  the  general 
conduct  of  our  diplomatic  affairs  raised 
the  world's  opinion  of  him  as  his  ad- 
ministration progressed,  but  still  the 
feeling  was  not  cordial.  The  temper  of 
Europe  was  such  in  that  contest  that 
a  slight  misstep  might  have  plunged 
us  into  war.  One  of  Lincoln's  greatest 
triumphs  was  that  he  kept  us  clear  of 
these  foreign  difficulties.  It  was  no,; 
so  much  hostility  to  Lincoln  as  it  was 
hostility  to  the  Union  that  had  to  be 
feared.  By  caution,  patience  and 
statesmanship  all  this  hostility  was 
made  powerless  to  work  us  harm,  and 
gradually  the  chancellories  of  Europe 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  master 
mind  was  in  charge  at  Washington. 
They  also  began  to  understand  that 
the  master  mind  was  Lincoln,  "the 
country  lawyer,"  and  not  Seward,  his 
secretary  of  state.  If  Seward  had  been 
given  hi3  way  a  war  with  one  of  more 
European  nations  could  scarcely  have 
been  averted. 

The  triumph  of  the  north  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  melting  foreign  hos- 
tility. Success  succeeds  even  better 
with  diplomats  than  with  ordinary 
mortals.  The  republic  divided  and 
threatened  with  annihilation  was  one 
thing.      The    same'  republic    reunited 


and  more  firmly  established  than  ever 
was  quite  another.  The  change  of 
attitude  naturally  included  the  head  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  the  nation  Itself. 
It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  all  European  sentiment  was 
hostile  to  the  Union.  Many  of  the  best 
men  and  women  in  all  lands  were 
naturally  our  friends  both  because  of 
opposition  to  slavery  and  friendship 
to  republicanism.  The  hearts,  of  the 
masses  for  the  most  part  were  with  us 
as  they  ever  have  been.  This  sent! 
ment  was  augmented  as  the  struggle 
neared  a  close. 

Lincoln's   assassination   brought  out 
all  the  latent  and  active  friendship  foi 
him  abroad   as   well   as  at  home      It 
silenced    the   tongues  of   his   enemies 
Following  so  close  upon  the  termina 
tion  of  the  war,  it  focused  the  atten 
tion    and    touched    the    heart    of    the 
world.     The    universal    and    profound 
grief  shown   for  the  murdered   presi 
dent  in  his  own  land  revealed  to  those 
of   other   lands    that    he    was   a    man 
out  of  the  ordinary,  a  fact  that  tt^ 
had   already    begun    to   suspect     ThV 
changed    attitude  .toward    him    was 


shown  In  the  fine  poenTwrittefTby  the 
editor  of  the  London  Punch. 

When  the  world's  universal  republic 
is  established,   of  which  our  own   re- 
public   is    but   the   forerunner;    when 
there  is  liberation  in  all  lands  that  are 
fanned   by   the  free  air  as  it  sweeps 
about  the  earth;  when  self  government 
and  the  individual  strength  it  fosters 
have  become  as  common  as  the  sun- 
shine and  the  rain;  when  there  is  a  uni- 
versal religion  based,  on  the  divinity  in 
man  and  the  common  love  of  God  and 
humanity;  when  purity  of  life,  loyalty 
to  truth  and  the  sacrifice  of  self  on  the 
altar  of  the  common  good  are  every- 
where recognized  and  practiced,   then 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  stood  for  all  of 
these  things,  will  have  taken  his  place 
among    the    world's    few    supremely 
great  souls.    That  day  for  all  mankind 
i3  much  nearer  because  he  lived  and 
died.     If  this   nation    had   been   rent 
asunder  in  the  civil  war,  If  free  gov- 
ernment had  then  proved  a  failure,  if 
slavery  had  triumphed  over  freedom, 
that  new  era  for  mankind  might  have 
been  delayed  for  centuries  or  forever. 
Therefore  Lincoln's  work  in  that  crisis 
was  not  for  his  own  land  alone,  but 
for  all  lands.    It  was  not  only  to  give 
the  black  race  liberty,  but  to  give  all 
races  liberty.    It  was  not  merely  to  as- 
sure the   Union  of  these   states,    but 
meant  eventually  that  there  should  be 
a  union   for  peace  and   for  universal 
freedom  as  wide  as  the  earth  and  as 
long  as  the  ages. 

All  these  things  Lincoln's  life  and 
death  helped  to  make  possible.  There- 
fore when  the  "parliament  of  men" 
shall  indeed  come  his  name  should  be 
one  of  the  foremost  honored  among 
those  who  prepared  the  way. 


COHGER 
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How  Lincoln 
Was  Abused 


1809— The  Lincoln  Centenary— 1909 


By  JAMES  A.  EDGERTON 

{Copyright,  1909,  by  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation.] 

JT  has  been  said 


I 


"TEN  angei.s  swear- 
ing I  AM   EIGHT." 


that  the  most 
fruitful  apple 
tree  has  the  most 
clubs  under  it. 
By  this  standard 
Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  fruit- 
ful tree.  He  was 
more  profusely 
vilified,  belittled 
and  lied  about 
than  almost  any 
man  of  our  time. 
"Ape"  was  one 
of  the  mildest 
and  most  amia- 
ble of  the  names 
he  was  called. 
Many  of  them 
were  unprintable 
and  hence  mer- 
cifully have  been 
forgotten.  He 
was  even  abused 
by  his  own  par- 
ty, among  his 
own  generals 
and  in  his  own  cabinet.  In  no  way 
did  he  reveal  his  greatness  more  than 
by  the  forgiving  manner  in  which  he 
treated  his  maligners. 

He  looked  at  this  misrepresentation 
like  a  philosopher.  At  one  time  there 
was  a  blunder  in  the  southwest,  which 
was  charged  to  the  president.  An  offi- 
cer who  knew  that  the  blame  belonged 
on  other  shoulders  was  one  day  visit- 
ing the  White  House  and  mentioned 
the  matter.  He  asked  if  he  had  not 
better  state  the  facts  as  he  knew 
them  to  be. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Lincoln,  "at  least 
not  now.  If  I  were  to  try  to  read, 
much  less  answer,  all  the  attacks  made 
en  me,  this  shop  might  as  well  be 
closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do 
the  very  best  I  know  how,  the  very 
best  I  can,  and  I  mean  to  keep  on  do- 
ing so  until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings 
me  out  all  right,  what  is  said  against 
me  won't  amount  to  anything.  If  the 
end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels 
swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no 
difference." 

Among  the  most  virulent  critics  of 
the  president  was  the  Chicago  Times. 
A  visitor  once  appealed  to  Lincoln  to 
suppress  the  paper  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  opposing  the'  war  and  aiding  the 
enemy. 

"I  fear  you  do  not  fully  comprehend 
the  danger  of  abridging  the  liberties 
of  the  people,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"Nothing  but  the  very  sternest  neces- 
sity can  ever  justify  that.  A  govern- 
ment had  better  go  to  the  very  extreme 
of  toleration  than  to  do  aught  that  can 
be  construed  into  an  interference  with 


Ed^erton,  James  A. 

or  to  jeopirdize  in  any  degree  the  com- 
mon rights  of  its  citizens." 

Examples  of  his  overlooking  hostile 
criticisms  were  innumerable.  Secre- 
tary Stanton  was  not  the  only  malign- 
er  the  president  appointed  to  a  position 
of  trust.  Those  who  had  vilified  him 
one  year  were  accepted  as  supporters 
the  next.  "I  choose  always  to  make 
my  political  statute  of  limitations  a 
short  one,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  calumny  heaped  on  him 
in  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  fared 
much  better  at  the  hands  of  posterity 
than  have  most  of  the  great  souls  that 
have  uplifted  and  blessed  the  race. 
France  never  has  done  justice  to 
Etienne  Marcel,  who  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  French  revolution  more  than 
400  years  before  the  beginning  of  that, 
human  earthquake.  Although  Joan  of 
Arc  saved  France  and  was  burned  for 
it  in  1431,  it  was  less  than  a  century 
ago  that  she  received  general  recogni- 
tion, even  in  the  land  she  died  to  pre- 
serve. 

Girolamo  Savonarola  preached  repub- 
licanism, purity  and  religious  liberty 
in  Florence  and  was  executed  for  it  in 
1498,  yet  it  has  been  in  only  compara- 
tively recent  times  that  the  world  has 
begun  to  take  Savonarola's  true  meas- 
ure. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny,  one  of  the  pur- 
est souls  in  French  history,  led  the 
Huguenots  in  a  religious  revolution 
and  fell  in  the  infamous  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day  massacre  in  1572,  yet  poor 
Coligny  has  scarcely  been  rated  at  his 
true  worth  even  to  this  day. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  the  forerunner  of 
modern  democracy  and  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  died  in  1658,  yet  not 
till  comparatively  recent  times  has  his 
name  been  rescued  from  the  malignant 
lies  that  wrere  heaped  upon  it.  The 
world  yet  has  to  do  justice  to  Crom- 
well. 

Thomas  Paine,  who  died  the  very 
year  Lincoln  was  born,  the  real  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  apostle  of  liberty  in  three 
lands,  is  still  misrepresented,  hated 
and  reviled  for  the  good  he  did.  Yet 
the  day  will  come  when  Paine  will  be 
placed  as  high  as  he  has  been  dragged 
low. 

Forever  the  right  comes  uppermost 
And  ever  is  justice  done. 

Compared  wit&  these,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's recognition  has  been  swift  and 
triumphant.  Indeed,  it  began  the  next 
day  after  his  tragic  death.  Poor,  in- 
sane, deluded  Booth  thought  he  was  . 
striking  down  Lincoln,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  struck  down  Lincoln's 
traducers,  stopped  the  lies  of  malice 
and  crowned  the  liberator's  fame  with 
the  martyr's  halo. 

Sadly  and  in  silence  Lincoln  bore 
misrepresentation  and  calumny  in  his 
own  day,  but  as  his  recompense  he  has 
gained  the  love  of  the  ages. 


J    fRI GPT 
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The  Nation's  Tribute  to 
"a  Great  White  Soul,"  a 
"Humanized  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Golden  Rule" 


Centenary  \ 


By  James  A.  Edgerton 

Copyright.  1908.  by  the 
American    Press    Association 


.v.v.v.v.v.v. 


THE  hour  when  a  great  white 
soul  comes  to  earth  should  be 
held  in  perpetual  memory.  The 
soil  hie  foot  first  presses  is 
hallowed  ground.  Time  and  place  are 
never  so  sacred  as  when  they  mark 
the  advent  of  those  sent  of  God  to  help 
men.  They  form  the  links  that  bind 
heaven  and  earth.  They  lend  an  added 
luster  to  every  time  and  .every  place, 
Just  as  one  who  wears  the  human  form 
worthily  confers  nobility  on  all  of  the 
eons  of  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  every  one  in 
human   guise   more   precious.    He   re- 
minds us  of  our  better  selve3.   He  was  a  I 
symbol  of  the  homeliest  and  common- 1 
est,  yet  of  the  highest  and  rarest  hu- 
man things.    We  cannot  think  of  him  j 
without   becoming  more  loving,  more  j 
charitable  and  more  true.  There  is  not  i 
an  element  in  him  that  does  not  rr  \e  \ 
one  better  to  contemplate.  The  pure  in  j 
heart  can  read  all  of  his  life  without  a 
blush,  and  the  gentlest  and  most  timid 
can    view    his   every   deed   without  a 
shudder.    Lincoln  had  goodness  with- 
out    self     righteousness,     spirituality 
without    cant,    intellectuality    without 
dogmatism  and  power  without  tyran- 
ny.   He  had  most  of  the  talents  with 
none  of  their  abuses.  There  are  many 
great  men  we  can  admire  and  respect, 
but  Lincoln  we  can  love. 

He  was  born  a  hundred  years  ago 
this  year.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
the  land  for  which  he  lived  and  died 
should  honor  the  event  as  it  has  hon- 
ored but  one  other  of  its  sons.  We 
have  not  enough  of  the  supreme  souls 
that  we  can  spare  the  example  of  one. 
It  is  not  for  their  sake  that  we  canon- 
ize them,  but  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
rest.  They  do  not  need  our  praise,  but 
we  need  their  stimulus.  By  uplifting 
them  we  uplift  ourselves.  They  act  as 


words  in  more  than  one  land.  Now 
that  the  Springfield  program  has  been 
adopted  by  the  educational  authorities 
of  so  many  of  the  states  this  simple 
ceremony  will  become  the  most  widely 
observed  and  impressive  memorial 
service  ever  given  to  a  single  man  on 
the  American  continent  if  £iot  in  the 
world.  But  this  will  by  no  means  end 
the  observation  of  the  Lincoln  cente- 
nary. Almost,  equally  notable  will  be 
the  celebjation  at  the  Lincoln  birth- 
place farm,  which  will  then  be  dedi- 
cated and  thrown  open  to  the  public 
as  a  national  park.  At  this  Kentucky 
ceremony  President  Roosevelt  has 
promised  to  be  present;  also  Mark 
Twain,  Governor  Folk  and  others  dis- 
tinguished in  politics,  law  and  letters. 
There  is  a  generous  emulation  with- 
out rivalry  between  the  two  commit- 
tees that  have  in  charge  the  respective 
celebrations  at  the  birthplace  and  the 
tomb.  Thus  the  two  ends  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's pathway  will  be  bright  with 
glory,  while  the  fame  of  his  life  will 
stretch  like  a  rainbow  between.  But 
the  chief  celebration  will  be  neither  at 
Springfield  nor  at  the  Rock  Spring 
farm.  It  will  be  in  the  hearts  of  the 
plain  people,  who  loved  him  while  on 
earth,  who  love  him  now  and  ever  will 
love  him  as  their  true  friend.  They 
have  not  means  or  time  to  travel  to 
distant  shrines  nor  eloquence  to  voice 
their  -  appreciation,  but  by  their  own 
firesides  and  in  their  own  hearts  they 
will  tell  in  simple  words  of  their  faith 
and  trust  in  this  plain  and  unassum- 
ing man  who  was  one  of  themselves. 
They  are  the  final  arbiters  of  all  men's 
fame,  and  he  who  is  secure  in  theft 
regard  is  established  for  the  ages. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  centenary 
at  Springfield  will  be  the  meeting  of 
fhose  who  knew  "Old  Abe"  and  who 
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I  was  dead.     All  this  Inaccuracy  might 

I  have  trickled  its   way   down  through 

the  centuries.     A   very   large  portion 

of  ancient  history  belongs  in  the  fic- 

I  tion  department  of  our  libraries. 

We  are  fortunate  in  another  respect. 
Many  of  those  who  have  written  lives 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  associated  with  him 
daily.  He  was  great  enough  to  seem 
great  to  his  secretaries  and  partners. 
The  telegraph  operators  at  the  war 
department,  the  attendants  about  the 
White  House,  the  common  soldiers 
who  saw  their  commander  in  chief, 
all  had  some  sort  of  inner  prompting 
that  this  was  not  just  an  ordinary 
president,  but  that  here  was  the  sort 
of  man  that  would  interest  the  twen- 
ty-second century.  So  they  made 
mental  notes  and  printed  them.  The 
world  has  grown  In  2,000  years  so 
that  now  a  prophet  has  honor  in  his 
own  country  and  among  those  of  his 
own  household.  They  may  not  see 
all  of  his  greatness,  but  if  they  even 
measure  some  angles  of  it  these  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  future  computations. 

If  Lincoln  had  lived  back  in  the  days 
of  Pericles  or  Augustus  I  have  often 
Imagined  the  sort  of  rich  story  Plu- 
tarch would  have  made  of  him.  At  a 
little  earlier  period,  back  in  that  en- 
chanting but  uncertain  dawn  of  his- 
tory before  the  shadows  had  quite  lift- 
ed, men  would  have  created  of  him  an 
Odin  or  one  of  those  delightful  old 
pagan  demigods  that  strangled  drag- 
ons with  their  naked  hands.  But  we 
have  not  so  much  to  crow  over,  for 
they  almost  did  that  with  Washington 
in  our  own  day. 

Let  us  beware  of  putting  Lincoln  on 
a  pedestal.  It  is  the  sweet  and  every- 
day humanity  of  the  man  that  is  his 
chief  charm.  It  is  easy  to  marvel  at  a 
higher  order  of  beings,  but  hard  to 
love  them.  Lincoln  is  close  enough  to 
us  to  love,  and  we  must  keep  him 
so.  There  are  enough  little  tin  dei- 
ties, but  we  need  this  man  for  our 
common  humanity.  He  is  too  big,  too 
warm  and  too  precious  to  set  him  out 
of  reach.  They  have  robbed  us  of 
most  of  our  heroes  by  making  them 
unhuman  and  impossible,  but  they 
shall  not  do  it  with  Lincoln.  He  be- 
longs to  our  man  and  woman  world, 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  him  for  our 
own.  The  far  shining  greatness  of  his 
soul  makes  his  gnarled  hands  and 
wrinkled  face  all  the  more  precious  to 
us.  Let  us  have  all  the  centenaries 
of  him  that  the  passage  of  the  years 
will  permit,  let  us  have  libraries  full 


spiritual  magnets  to  draw  us  to  their 
height.  By  contemplating  them  we 
unconsciously  grow  like  them.  No  one 
can  measure  the  moral  force  of  one 
Lincoln  centenary. 

All  men  are  in  substantial  agreement 
«s  to  their  verdict  concerning  him. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  degree  of 
their  praise.  There  is  no  sectionalism 
in  his  appreciation.  The  south  could 
not  spare  his  gentle  memory  more 
than  the  north.  Never  was  a  victor 
less  like  a  conqueror.  It  is  as  impossi- 
ble to  feel  resentment  toward  him  as 
toward  a  dead  father. 

We  grow  like  what  we  love.  It  Is 
this  fact  which  lends  such  a  beautiful 
significance  to  the  universal  regard 
for  Lincoln,  that  makes  so  inspiring 
the  widespread  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  birth.  A  nation  which 
builds  itself  around  such  an  ideal 
will  not  only  have  a  "new  birth  of 
freedom,"  but  will  have  a  new  birth 
of  peace,  of  manhood  and  of  nobility 
that  will  place  it  in  the  forefront  of 
the  nations  of  all  time. 

It  will  be  an  inspiring  spectacle 
when  at  the  same  hour  on  Feb.  12  as- 
semblies in  all  parts  of  the  nation 
turn  their  faces  toward  the  tomb  at 
Springfield.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
ceremony  will  become  worldwide  and 
that  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  will  join  the  celebrators  at 
Springfield  in  repeating  certain  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  utterances  with  their 
faces  toward  his  place  of  rest.  Among 
the  eminent  Illinoisans  who  form  the 
local  committee  of  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
tennial association  are  such  distin- 
guished men  as  former  Vice  President 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Chief  Justice  Ful- 
ler of  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  Senators  Cullom  and  Hopkins, 
Speaker  Cannon,  Governor  Deneen, 
General  Manager  Melville  E.  Stone  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  other  old  or 
lew  friends  of  the  martyr  president 
■equally  eminent. 

Among  those  who  will  participate  in 
•the  centenary  exercises  are  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  ambassadors,  the  two 
recent  candidates  for  the  presidency, 
*x-Secretary  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
■others    whose    names    are    household 


can  give  history  first  hand.  We  have 
so  much  secondhand  history  in  the 
world  that  this  will  be  an  improve- 
ment. If  we  could  only  have  a  conven- 
tion of  those  who  knew  Julius  Caesar 
or  Charlemagne  or  'Oliver  Cromwell, 
how  many  errors  could  be  corrected! 
An  experience  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  Shakespeare  would  likewise  be 
worth  going  miles  to  attend.  We  nev- 
er appreciate  an  immortal  till  he  gets 
out  of  reach.  While  he  is  on  earth  we 
Bay.  "Oh,  yes,  old  So-and-so — everybody 
knows  him!"  But  200  years  after  he  fss 
dead  the  world  discovers  that  it  does  ! 
not  know  him,  but  wishes  it  did.  It  Is 
fortunate  that  we  have  taken  this 
great  interest  in  Lincoln  while  some 
of  those  who  used  to  meet  him  behind 
the  grocery  stove  and  argue  politics 
and  swap  stories  with  him  at  the  post- 
office  are  still  on  earth.  Otherwise  we 
should  be  in  the  same  deplorable  state 
af  misinformation  we  are  in  concerning 
Washington,  in  whose  case  we  have  to 
depend  on  the  Sparkses  and  Weemses 
for  some  historical  fairy  tales. 

Lincoln  has  not  entirely  escaped 
from  these  romancers  even  as  it  is, 
but  they  started  their  fiction  factories 
so  soon  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
overtake  and  brand  most  of  the  out- 
put. For  example,  there  were  a  lot 
»f  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  several 
southern  .states  who  felt  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  reflect  on  his  pater- 
nity. All  of  these  stories  have  been 
traced  to  their  origin,  proved  to  be 
erroneous  and  branded.  Then  some- 
body came  to  the  surface  who  said 
he  had  heard  somebody  say  that  had 
heard  somebody  else  say  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  not  born  on  the  birthplace 
farm,  but  in  an  entirely  different  part 
of  Kentucky.  He  made  some  sort  of 
affidavit  on  the  ground  of  this  hear- 
say testimony.  Now,  it  is  fortunate 
all  this  happened  while  there  were 
reliable,  truth  loving  people  on  earth 
who  knew  just  where  Lincoln  was 
born.  Thus  the  thing  could  be  dem 
onstrated  beyond  cavD,  nailed  down 
and  established  for  the  ages.  This 
saves  posterity  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
speculation,  investigation  and  trouble. 
Suppose  these  stories  bad  been  sprung 
after    everybody    that    knew    Lincoln 


of  books  about  him,  but  never  let  him 
be  removed  from  the  plain  people  that 
he  loved  and  that  loved  him.  Almost 
anybody  can  be  an  aristocrat,  but  It 
takes  one  of  God's  own  great,  tender 
men  to  be  a  perfect  democrat.  It  is 
this  quality  that  makes  Lincoln  so 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions,  and 
the  man  that  robs  him  of  even  a  part 
of  it  will  in  that  far  do  him  to  death. 
Make  the  birthplace  farm  as  splendid 
a  park  as  you  like,  but  keep  the  little 
old  one  room  cabin  on  it  as  a  remind- 
er. Retain  enough  of  the  hardships  to 
show  what  they  were.  We  men  who ! 
have  to  carve  our  way  in  the  world,  | 
who  have  to  cling  to  principles  and 
choose  right  from  wrong,  who  have  to 
pass  by  temptation  and  who  have  to 
keep  our  hearts  sweet  through  trials 
need  all  of  the  example  of  Lincoln  to 
help  us  on.  The  man  who  robs  us  of 
even  the  humblest  part  of  that  inspir- 
ing story  is  a  frend  neither  tc  Lincoln 
nor  to  us.  We  want  to  feel  that  he 
was  such  a  man  as  we  are,  or  at  least 
such  a  man  as  we  may  become.  He 
was  our  big  brother,  and  we  see  the 
way  he  did  things  and  then  know  bet- 
ter how  we  may  do  them.  He  was 
great  not  because  remote,  but  because 
so  close.  He  was  so  common  he  be- 
came the  most  uncommon  man  in  our 
time.  He  was  so  human  he  grew  al- 
most divine.  He  was  so  meek  he 
seems  a  king  of  men.  He  was  so  poor 
he  has  all  the  riches  of  our  love. 

It  is  such  a  man  whose  centenary 
we  celebrate.  There  is  scarcely  one 
in  all  the  broad  land  who  will  not 
participate  in  word  or  deed  or 
thought.  There  are  no  classes  in  the 
appreciation  of  Lincoln.  Labor  loves 
him  because  he  was  a  friend  of  labor 
and  himself  toiled  with  his  hands. 
The  black  man  loves  him  for  free- 
dom. The  north  loves  him  as  a  lead- 
er, the  south  as  a  native  son  and  a 
true  friend.  Culture  appreciates  him 
for  his  great  intellect,  his  literary 
quality  and  his  high  soul.  The  com- 
mon people  cherish  him  as  their  own 
child.  The  nation  reverences  him  as 
its  preserver.  The  whole  race  of  man 
prizes  him  for  his  large  heart  and  his 
loving  kindness.  He  was  a  human- 
ized interpretation  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
an  incarnation  of  the  sermon  on  the 
mount. 
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ably  $50  would  cover  the  loss. 


SOLITUDE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 


Audi- 


_ 


His    Personality  Overcame   His  \ 
ence. 

Edward  J.  Edwards  writes  in  the 
Times  regarding  the  solitude  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Referring  to  his  trip 
into  Connecticut  during  his  campaign, 
the  article  reads: 

At  the  Norwich  meeting  Lincoln  and 
Governor  Buckingham  met  for  the  first 
time.     They  were  to  meet  many  times 
during  Lincoln's  presidency,  and  were 
to    establish    intimate    relations,    for ' 
Buckingham  was  known  as  one  of  the  I 
great  war  governors.     At  the  first  in-  ; 
stant  of  the  meeting  between  Lincoln 
and  Governor  Buckingham  the  gover--' 
nor  could  not   escape   some   sense  c 
disappointment,  wondering  if  it  wer. 
true  that  this  was  the  man  who  ha< 
overthrown  "The  Little  Giant"  in  thi 
terrific  verbal  combat  in  Illinois,  the 
man  who   had    delivered   the   widely- 
famed  "House  Divided  Against  Itself 
speeech.  and  the  man  who  had  gained 
the   amazing  triumph   on   the   Coopei 
Union  platform. 

Lincoln  greeted  the  governor  in  a 
whimsical,  homespun  way,  so  that  the 
governor  was  momentarily  distressed, 
but  later,  when  listening  to  Lincoln, 
Governor  Buckingham  found  himself 
thinking  "What  manner  of  man  is  this 
who  speaks?  Is  this  the  man  whom  I! 
saw  this  afternoon?  It  is  he,  yet  an-  ' 
other  and  a  wonderful  man,  suuch  as  I 
never  before  saw  or  heard."  That  was 
what  Governor  Buckingham  said  some 
years  later  was  impressed  upon  him  as 
he  listened  to  Lincoln.  And  J  so  pro- 
found was  the  impression  made  by 
Lincoln  upon  the  audience: that  when 
he  closed  and  turned  to  quit  the  plat- 
form no  man  moved,  none  cheered,  nor 
was  there  any  applause-  by  hand-clap- 
ping or  stamping  of  the  feet.-  It  was 
the  perfect  tribute  of  silence.  The 
recognition  of  intellectual  supremacy 
and  moral  sublimity  is  best  acknowl- 
edged in  that  way.  But  when  ap- 
plause did  begin  it  was  overwhelming. 
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AND  TOE  GREAT  EMANCIPATOR. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  and 
readable  of  the  many  reminiscent  ar- 
ticles that  have  been  published  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  January 
24.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  J. 
Edwards,  •  known  to  newspaper  read- 
ers as  "Holland,"  and  was  in  the  best 
vein  of  that  veteran  journalist,  who 
stands  easily  in  the  foremost  branch 
of  his  profession.  The  contribution 
was  in  the  magazine  section,  accom- 
panied with  a  full -face  portrait  of 
Lincoln.     It  was  not  like   the   portrait 


appearing  above,  but  after  the  por- 
trait showing  Lincoln  without  a  beard. 
The  title  to  the  contribution  was  most 
impressive,  and  in"  part' the  Telegram 
adopts  it  in  the  line  appearing  above: 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  Soli- 
tude." 

Over  the  contribution  by  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, there  was  a  page-wide  cap- 
tion, in  bold  type:  "The  Solitude  of 
Abraham  Lincoln."  It  was  a  com- 
prehensive and  entertaining  Lincoln 
sketch  that  followed.  Much  as  has 
been  said  and  written  of  the  great 
emancipator,  we  do  not  remember 
having  ever  before  heard  or  read  any- 


thing purporting  to  treat  of  the  life 
and  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
contained  aught  approaching  an 
analysis  of  the  single  attribute  of  soli- 
tude,, which  now  to  most  minds  will 
soon  make  our  first  martyr  president 
the  supremely  majestic  man  he  prov- 
ed himself  to  be.  It,  at'  first,  seemed 
almost  incredible  that  so  analysis- 
defying  a  subject  as  the  solitude  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  be  treated  so 
interestingly  at  great  length.  A  pa- 
tient and  studious  reading  of  the  ar- 
ticle revealed  a  breadth  of  perception 
such  as  is  rarely  encountered  in  bio- 
graphical literature. 
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Ehrhorn^PresiHent  of  National  Republican  Club, 
Recalls  Honor  Guest  of  9  Years  Ago;  Quotes 
Horace   Greeley   on   the    Great   Emancipator 


The  address,  in  part,  of  Oscar 
W.  Ehrhorn,  president  of  the  National 
Republican  Club,  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President,  other  members  of 
the  National  Republican  Club,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

Nine  years  ago  this  Lincoln's 
birthday,  the  members  of  this  club 
welcomed  as  their  speaker  of  the  day 
another  great  President  of  the 
United  States,  Calvin  Coolidge. 

At  that  time  in  commenting  on 
the  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
he  said :  "In  a  way  all  men  are  great. 
It  is  on  that  conception  that  Ameri- 
can institutions  have  been  founded. 
Perhaps  the  differences  are  not  so 
much  as  many  suppose.  Yet  there 
are  differences  which  set  some  men 
off  from  their  fellows.  What  those 
differences  are  in  a  particular  case 
is  a  matter  somewhat  of  personal 
opinion." 

With  the  passage  of  nine  years  1 
believe  most  men  today  will  agree 
that  this  man  possessed  many  of 
those  differences  which  set  men 
apart  from  their  fellows  and  withal 
his  life  exemplified  the  text  from 
Micah:  "What  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God." 

Scarcely  more  than  a  month  ago 
his  voice  was  stilled  and  his  great 
soul  passed  on  to  the  great  beyond. 

Calls  for  a  Silent  Toast 

I  ask  that  you  rise  and  drink  a 
silent  toast  to  the  memory  of  a  truly 
great  American,  Calvin  Coolidge. 

Tonight  is  a  specially  memorable 
occasion  having  as  our  speaker  the^ 
Chief  Magistrate  of  our  land,  whom 
we  like  to  think  of  affectionately  as 
"our  President"  and  the  gathering 
being  also  honored  by  the  presence 
of  the  gracious  First  Lady  of  the 
land  and  so  many  of  the  President's 
official  family. 

Each  year  we  have  so-called  vete- 
rans' tables,  to  which  are  eligible  all 
those  who  have  had  membership  in 
the  club  for  over  twenty- one  years, 
and  among  them  tonight  are  five 
men  who  attended  the  first  Lincoln 
dinner  in  1887,  Colonel  Andrew  B. 
Humphrey,   former   Congressmen   J. 

V-  V  Qleott  and  R.  W. -Bo«y*igc,  for- 
mer Judge  William  M.  K.  Olcott  and 
Commander  William  Leary. 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  note 
that  of  those  on  the  dais  entitled 
to  be  classed  as  veterans  of  the  club 
are  the  President,  who  joined  in 
1909,  Secretary  Mills,  who  joined  the 
same  year,  and  Secretary  Stimson, 
who  became  a  member  scarcely  two 
years  later.  So  we  may  consider  this 
is  one  aspect  as  a  lamily  party.   .  .   . 

In  the  brief  remarks  I  am  to  make 
it  is  not  for  me  at  length  to  trace 
Lincoln's  humble  birth,  his  early 
hardships  and  struggles,  his  self  in- 
struction, his  entry  into  law  and 
politics,  "his  unhesitating,  uncalcul- 
ating  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
principles  and  aims  of  his  party, ' 
thorugh  years  of  adversity  until  his  ' 
fellow    countrymen  learned  that  he 
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claim  not  to  have  controlled  events, 
but  confess  plainly  that  events  have 
controlled  me,'  furnish  a  key  to  the 
whole  character  and  career  of  the 
man.  He  was  no  inspired  Elijah  or 
John  the  Baptist  emerging  from  the 
awful  desert  sanctified  by  lonely 
fastings  and  wrestlings  with  Satan 
in  prayer,  to  thrill  a  loving,  sup- 
pliant multitude  with  unwonted 
fires  of  penitence  and  devotion.  He 
was  no  loyal  singer  of  Israel  touching 
at  will  his  heart  and  sweeping  all  the 
chords  of  emotion  and  inspiration  in 
the  general  heart — he  was  simply  a 
plain,  true,  earnest,  patriotic  man, 
gifted  with  eminent  common  sjnse, 
which,  in  its  wide  range,  gave  a  hand 
to  shrewdness  on  the  one  hand,  hu- 
mor on  the  other,  and  which  allied 
him  intimately  and  warmly  with  the 
masses  of  mankind.  No  one  was  ever 
more  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  that 
glorious  lyric  of  the  inspired  Scotch 
plowman — 'A  Man's  a  man,  for  a' 
that.'  " 

Said  Mr.  Greely  further: 

"The  chief  moral  I  deduce  from 
his  eventful  career  asserts  the  night 
that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm! 
the  majestic  heritage,  the  measuie- 
less  opportunity  of  the  humblest 
American  youth.  Here  was  an  heir 
of  poverty  and  insignificance,  ob- 
scure, untaught,  buried  throughout 
his  childhood  in  the  primitive 
forests,  with  no  transcendent  daz- 
zling abilities,  such  as  make  their 
way  in  any  country,  under  any  in- 
stitution, but  emphatically  in  intel- 
lect as  in  station,  one  of  the  millions 
of  strivers  for  a  rude  livelihood,  who, 
though  attaching  himself  stubbornly 
to  the  less  popular  party,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  the  state  which  he  had 
chosen  as  his  home,  did  nvertheless 
become  a  central  figure  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  an  object  of 
honor,  love  and  reverence  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

A  Child  of  the  People 

"Had  he  been  a  genius,  an  intel- 
lectual prodigy,  like  Julius  Caesar, 
or  Shakespeare,  or  Mirabeau,  or  Web- 
ster, we  might  say:  'This  lesson  is 
not  for  us — with  such  faculties  any 
one  could  achieve  and  succeed.'  But 
he  was  not  a  born  king  of  men,  rul- 
ing by  the  resistless  might  of  his 
natural  superiority,  but  a  child  of 
the  people  who  made  himself  a 
great  persuader,  therefore  a  leader 
by  dint  of  firm  resolve,  and  patient 
effort  md  dogged  perseverance.  He 
slowly  won  his  way  to  eminence  and 
renown  by  ever  doing  the  work  that 
lay  next  to  him — doing  it  with  all 
his  growing  might — doing  it  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  learning  by  his  fail- 
ure, when  failure  was  encountered, 
how  to  do  it  better. 

"Wendell  Phillips  once  coarsely 
said,  'He  grew  because  he  watered 
him,'  which  was  only  true  in  so  far 
as  this — he  was  open  to  all  impres- 
sions and  influences,  and  gladly 
profited  by  all  the  teachings  of 
events  and  circumstances,  no  mat- 
ter how  adverse  or  unwelcome.  There 
was  probably  no  year  of  his  life  in 
which  he  was  not  a  wiser,  cooler,  bet- 
ter man  than  he  had  been  the  year 
preceding." 

It  was  of  such  a  nature — patient, 
plodding,    sometimes    groping,    but 


1 

was  a  leader  in  the  true  sense  1n 
whom  confidence  might  be  put  safe- 
ly and  unconditionally. 

Quotes  Lincoln  Letter 

Nor  shall  I  ..veil  on  his  legislative 
career  in  Illinois,  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
re-elected  three  times  successively 
and  in  1840  but  when  thirty  years 
of  age  raceiving  the  votes  of  his  fel- 
low Whigs  for  Speaker;  nor  how  he 
was  elected  to  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress in  1846  where  ne  was  generally 
liked  and  respected  on  both  sides  of 
the  House. 

Neither  shall  1  trace  his  later  car- 
eer known  so  well  to  you  all;  but  let 
me  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  letter 
that  he  wrote  to  editor  Hodges  when 
he  had  progressed  to  the  determina- 
tion on  the  emancipation  policy, 
which  throws  light  on  Lincoln  as 
viewed  by  himself. 

"In  telling  this  tale,  1  attempt  no 
compliment  to  my  own  sagacity.  I 
claim  not  to  have  controlled  events, 
but  confess  plainly  that  events  have 
controlled  me.  Now  at  the  end  of 
three  years'  struggle,  the  nation's 
condition  is  not  what  either  party 
or  any  man  devised  or  expected.  God 
alone  can  claim  it.  Whither  it  is 
tending  seems  plain.  If  God  now 
wills  the  removal  of  a  great  wrong, 
and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North 
as  well  as  you  of  the  South  shall  pay 
fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that 
WTong,  impartial  history  will  find 
therein  new  cause  to  attest  and 
revere  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
God." 

Quotes  Horace  Greely 
Let  me  quote  two  paragraphs  from 
a  proposed  address  of  Horace  Greely, 
whose  aid  in  the  Civil  War  you  will 
remember  Mr.  Lincoln  said  was  of  as 
much  value  to  the  Union  as  a  divi- 
sion of  troops,  and  who  was  intended 
to  have  been  Postmaster  General  in 
his  second  administration. 

"Those  few  words:  "  I  attempt  no 
compliment  to  my  own  sagacity;  I 


ever  towards  the  light— that  Tenny- 
son sings: 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

And  what  of  today?  Each  must 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  In  times 
of  necessity  this  country  has  not 
wanted  leaders  of  vision,  though  the 
people  have  not  always  perceived 
their  qualities  seasonably. 

Cites  Lincoln's  Challenge 

Only  in  times  of  grave,  national 
crisis  does  outstanding  leadership 
come  to  the  surface.  No  civil  war 
threatening  to  tear  asunder  a  people 
confronted  this  Administration,  no 
beating  of  drms,  no  calls  to  arms  of 
brother  against  brother,  yet  equal 
trials  and  grave  problems  menaced 
our  whole  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture. 

By  his  consistent  and  heroic  ad- 
herence to  sound  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, by  his  courageous  refusal 
to  give  ear  and  approval  to  many  un- 
sound doctrines  and  cure-alls,  he  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  America,  and 
what  it  stands  for  intact  and  in  the 
centuries  to  come  the  outstanding 
model  of  a  nation  pledged  to  main- 
tain its  promises  to  the  whole  world. 
Prom  Springfield  on  November  20, 
1858,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  Mr.  M. 
Inman — 

"The  fight  must  go  on- -we  are 
right,  and  cannot  finally  fail.  There 
will  be  another  blow-up  in  the  so- 
called  Democratic  party  before  long. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  all  Republicans 
stand  fast  by  their  guns." 

Is  this  prophetic?  It  that  the  chal- 
lenge to  us  this  Lincoln  Day? 

Already  the  tide  has  turned.  Many 
who    deserted    their    party    and    its 
principles     are     returning     to     the 
faith  of  which  Lincoln  will  remain  a 
hallowed  tradition  and  our  beloved 
President  its  living  example. 
"Not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slightest  good 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel 
And  makes  th'.  world  the  wilderness  it  is." 
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32a:  •  Memorial  Stands 
Where  He  Began 
Boat  Trip 

By  WILLIAM  GRIEL 

Sunday  Courier  and  Press  Staff  Writer 

ROCKPORT.  Ind.,  Feb.  11.  — 
J(Special)  —  Throughout  much  of 
Jthe  United  States  tomorrow  Ameri- 
cans will  pause  for  a  while  to  pay 
respects  to  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  midwestern  farm 
hoy  who  went  from  log  cabin  to 
White  House  to  immortality. 

He  will  be  revered  at  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ky.,  where  his  log  cabin 
birthplace  has  been  enshrined  in 
ft  monument  of     marble. 

Many  visitors  will  stand  silent 
at  his  final  resting  place  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  the  state  from  which 
he  was  elected  16th  president  of 
his.  country. 

The  nation's  capital  will  observe 
Lincoln's  141st  birthday  with  pil- 
grimages to  the  inspiring  monu- 
ment to  him  —  a  huge  bronze 
statue,  looking  out  from  a  temple 
surrounded  by  pillars  represent- 
ing the  republic  he  was  to  save. 

In  many  states  he  will  be  praised 
fts     an     emanicpator     by     former 
slaves   who   still    remember   when 
Abe  Lincoln  set  them  free. 
Year-Ronnd 

Other  observances  will  be  held 
—  in  schools,  churches,  civic  and 
political  organizations,  and  in  pri- 
vate  homes. 

One  group,  however,  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  Civil  War  president  not 
alone  on  his  birthday,  but  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  the  citizens  of 
Spencer  county,  Ind.,  who  take 
^  firm  pride  in  pointing  out  to  all 
comers:    "Lincoln  belongs  to  Us." 

First,  says  Mrs.  Bess  Ehrmann, 
Rockport  historian  and  author,  he 
lived  all  the  formative  years  of 
his  life  on  farms  near  Dale,  and 
Gentryville.  Coming  to  Indiana 
with  his  family  at  the  age  of 
seven,  he  grew  up  and  lived  there 
until  shortly  after  his  21st  birth- 
day. 

As  a  boy,  he  obtained  his  school- 
ing from  Hoosier  schoolmasters, 
studied  books  which  he  borrowed 
from  Hoosier  friends,  and  attended 
ft  Baptist  church  supported  by  a 
Hoosier    congregation. 

Abe  and  his  father  helped  build 
it 

Borrowed  Books 

Oft^n  pictured  lying  before  the 
fireplace  in  his  log  cabin  home, 
Spencer  county  residents  are  quick 
to  note  that  it  was  while  living  in 
their  area  that  the  boy  Lincoln 
developed  his  mental  attitudes  and 
search  for  knowledge  that  were  to 
bring   him    future   greatness. 

Many  of  the  books  which  Lincoln 
read  were  borrowed  from  friends 
living  in  Rockport,  17  miles  from 
his  home,  and  the  boy  thus  walked 
68  miles  to  borrow  and  later  re- 
turn them,  Mrs.  Ehrmann  says. 

In  the  law  office  of  John  Pitcher 

,      at   Rockport    the   youth    first    ac- 

'      quired    his   love   for    the   lawyer's 

profession,  which  he  was  to  study 

and  practice  successfully. 

Cleared  Lands 

"His  first  job  was  at  Jones-store, 
just  west  of  Gentryville,''  the  Rock- 
port   woman    says..    "He    received 


Ab  Lincoln  returned  to  thescenes  of  his  youth  in  1844  to  cam- 
paign in  Spencer  county  for  the  election  of  Henry  Clay.  He  stayed  at 
this  brick  tavern,  now  a  spot  of  local  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Rock- 
port, Ind.    It  is  now  a  private  residence. 

Clapboard  projection  at  the  rear  of  the  house  was  added  at  a 
later  date,  as  probably  was  the  front  porch.  The  structure  was  built 
on  a  bluff  that  overlooked  the  Ohio  river,  which  is  just  off  to  the 
right  side.  Cutaway  in  front  of  the  house  was  made  through  the 
hill  to  an  old  ferry  crossing. 


man,  and  performed  numerous 
feats  of  strength  which  stayed  with 
him  throughout  his  life. 

He  was  an  excellent  logger,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports,  and  devel- 
oped strong  muscles  from  hewing 
down  the  tough  white  oaks  and 
sycamores. 

"Like  other  pioneers,"  Mrs.  Ehr- 
mann   says,    "he    was    friendly    to 
strangers,  and  was  personally  pop- 
ular among  the  other  settlers." 
Three-Walled  House 

He  was  fond  of  wrestling,  and 
often  became  so  engrossed  he 
would  literally  crush  his  oppo- 
nents. 

For  some  time  after  moving  to 
Indiana  the  Lincoln  family  lived 
in  a  house  that  had  only  three 
walls.  The  fourth  side  was  open 
to  the  elements,  and  is  believed 
to  have  hastened  the  death  of  Abe's 
mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 

She  died' in  1818,  and  was  buried 
in  a  coffin  made  of  timber  which 


elder  Gentry  sent  the  two  youths 
on  a  flatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
Its  purpose  was  to  dispose  of  fats, 
grain  and  other  goods  at  a  trading 
store  there. 

The  boat  was  about  six  to  eight 
feet  wide  and  perhaps  12  feet  long, 
rectangular  in  shape.  The  boys 
steered  it  with  poles  There  was 
an  oversized  box  in  the  center  for 
shelter. 

They  embarked  on  the  trip  in 
the  early  part  of  winter  from  a 
crude  wharf  point  at  Rockport. 

The  current  of  the  Ohio  carried 
them  past  Evansville,  which  was 
already  16  years  old.  They  saw 
Colonel  Hugh  McGary's  cabin  and 
several  other  new  buildings,  and 
possibly  visited   briefly. 

While  the  adventure  was  some- 
what wondrous  to  Abe  in  itself,  he 
was  most  impressed  by  conditions 
in  the  New  Orleans  slave  marketst. 

He  commented  later  that  he  had 
never  seen  "the  like  of  such"  far- 
ther north,  and  said,  "If  I  ever  get 
a  chance  to  hit  that  thing  I'll  hit 
it  hard." 

Words  on  Marker 

These  prophetic  words  are  in- 
scribed in  bronze  on  a  memorial 
marker  erected  in  Rockport  where 
the  old  wharf  used  to  be. 
Below  are  these  words: 
"In  a  very  real  sense  of  the 
word  it  might  have  been  said  that 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
which  Lincoln  issued  in  1863  owes 
its  origin  to  this  flatboat  trip." 


her  husband  cut  from  the  forest.  Several  yearg  ag0  the  ^  ,  de_ 
Abe  whittled  wooden  pegs  that  |  parture  was  re-enacted  in  an  elab- 
held  it  together,  and  today  her  oratc  pageant  written  Dy  Mrs. 
grave  is  a  shrine  at  Lincoln  City,  Ehrmann 

near  Gentryville.  Sne  believes  that  Lincoln's  Hoo- 

There  also  is  a  state  park  named  sier  character  lasted  him  through- 
in  his  honor,  and  a  memorial  with  out  his   life   and   was   a  profound 
important  scenes  from  his  life  in  influence  upon  many  things  he  did 
Spencer    county    depicted    in    bas-  in  later  years.  . 
relief,  "He    found    inspiration    through 

poverty  and  an  ungainly  physique," 
Mrs.  Ehrmann  says.    "He  made  his 


Before  leaving   the  home  of  his 
youth,    Abe    also    saw    buried    his 


own  genius  possible,  and  then  re- 
only  sister,  Sarah  Lincoln  Grigsby.  sponded  to  the  convictions  of  his 
Left  Rockport  youth. 

Mrs.  Ehrmann  tells  yet  another      "H.  G.  Wells  has  called  him  one 
anecdote  about  young  Abe.  of  the  five  greatest  men  who  ever 

In  1828  a  rich  landowner  named  lived." 


James  Gentry  employed  him  on  his 
farm  as  a  hand.  He  had  a  son, 
Allen,  who  was  about  Abe's  age, 
and  the  two  became  close  friends. 

After     butchering     season     was 
over   and   the   crops   were   in,   the 


wages  of  30  cents  for  10  hours 
work  a  day. 

"Turly  a  frontiersman,  he  helped 
his  father  and  neighbors  clear  the 
land  upon  which  today's  Spencer 
county  farms  and  cities  are  lo- 
cated." 

Other  historians  say  Lincoln  was 
exceptionally    strong   as    a   young 


\ 


Stayed  at  Tavern 

Lincoln  returned  to  Rockport 
after  moving  to  Illinois,  about 
1830,  and  in  1844  made '  speeches 
Campaigning  for  the  election  of 
Henry  Clay. 

An  old  tavern  at  which  he  stayed 
rises  high  above  the  Ohio,  and  to- 
day is  a  private  home.  Visitors  to 
the  city  seldom  fail  to  see  it. 

On  the  edge  of  Rockport  is  lo- 
cated Lincoln  Pioneer  Village,  a 
reconstructed  "town"  typical  to 
those  in  young  Abe's  day. ' 

Has  16  Buildings 

While  not  a  reproduction  of  any 
single  village,  it  has  all  those 
buildings  which  figured  in  the 
boy's  life. 

It  comprises  16  buildings  in  all, 

and  and    more    than     400,000    visitors 

have  been  to  the  village  since  it 


County     Historical      society 
Rockport  city   board. 

Lincoln's  own  broadax  and  part  was  completed  in  1937. 
of  a  rail  he  split  are  among  many     it     was     designed     by 


exhibits.     His  early  home,  church 
and   school — as   well  as   the   store 
at  which  he  worked — can  also  be 
—  seen. 


George 
Honig.  now  of  Evansville,  under 
the     direction     of     the     Spencer 
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LINCOLNWORKED 
FORJMASTERY 

Samuel  J.  Elder  Tells 
Christian  Scientists. 


Simplicity  and  Directness  of 
Thought  Were  Chief  Traits, 


Had  No  Double  Question 
Mark  in  His  Mind. 


Samuel  J.  Elder  was  the  speaker  at 
the  Lincoln  birthday  exercises  yester- 
day noon  at  the  First  church,  Scientist, 
Falmouth  st,  over  wihch  Judge  Clifford 
P.  Smith  presided. 

In  his  address  Mr  Elder  said  in  part: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  100  years 
ago  today.  The  world  had  need  of  men 
just  then.  A  century  which  was  to 
work  a  revolution  in  science,  in  thought, 
in  letters,  in  statecraft,  in  man's  knowl- 
edge of  himself  and  of  his  relations  to 
his  fellow  men  was  just  opening.  The 
gteat  characters  of  our  revolution  were 
one  by  one  moving  from  the  stage.  The 
second  war  for  independence  was  close 
at  hand.  The  constitution  was  still  a 
wellnigh  untried  document. 

"Louisiana  had  just  been  purchased, 
and  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  opened,  which  was  to  harass 
the  republic  for  half  a  century;  science 
was  in  its  swaddling  clothes;  Fulton's 
steamboat  had  just  vexed  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  massive  march 
of  the  19th  century  invention  had  be- 
gun, though  men  still  plodded  on  toot 
through  unbroken  wilderness  and  lifted 
their  carts  out  of  the  mire  in  which 
their  oxen  and  horses  were  stalled.  Hu- 
man slavery  was  in  the  land,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  people  was  dead  to  its 
enormity.  The  strain  and  stress  of 
mere  existence  fettered  the  thought  of 
men  and  left  no  space. 

Emphasized  His  Simplicity. 

"The  thing  which  I  wish  to  emphasize 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  is  his  simplicity 
and  directness  of  thought  and  charac- 
ter, and  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of 
this  was  due  to  the  simplicity  of  his 
early  training  and  to  his  persistence 
tnrough  life  in  his  early  habit  of  mas- 
tering each  work  and  book  and  case  be- 
fore he  left  it.  It  is  told  that  during  his 
early  law  study  the  word  'demon- 
strate' caused  him.  infinite  trouble.  He 
could  gain  no  definite  conception  of  its 
meaning.  The  dictionary  did  not  make 
it  clear. 

"Like  the  character  in  one  of  Barrie's 
books,  he  could  not  go  on  with  exam- 
ination until  he  had  found  the  exact 
word  to  fill  his  meaning,  so  Lincoln 
could  not  go  on  with  law  until  he  found 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  He  gave  up 
law  and  took  up  Euclid  till  the  lenarth 
and  breadth  and  scone  of  the  word 
'demonstrate'  was  a  part  of  himself. 

"Lincoln  had  no  double  question  mark 
in  his  mind.  That  he  ought  meant  that 
he  would,  and  therein  lay  his  hold  upon 
the  nation.  It  knew  Instinctively  that 
he  would  do  his  duty  without  waver- 
ing or  evasion.  When  he  was  hardly 
more  than  a  boy  he  was  involved  by  a 
partner  in  the  disaster  of  their  country 
store.  Their  notes  fell  into  the  hands 
of  money  lenders  who  paid  hardly  a 
tithe  of  their  face  value.  There  was 
every  temptation  to  easy  relief  in 
bankruptcy.  But  he  never  sought  re- 
lief. For  14  years  he  paid  little  by  little 
out  of  his  scant  earnings  and  paid  the 
last  farthing  out  of  his  salary  as  a  con- 
gressman. The  country  knew  it  could 
trust  him  and  called  him  'Honest  Abe.' 
We  call  men  'Esquire'  and  'Honorable.' 
and  across  the  seas  'Earl'  and  'DuKe' 
and  'My  Lord'  and  'Sir.'  These  are  the 
coinage  of  custom  and  birth  and  politi- 
cal preferment,  but  they  cast  no  shadow 
in  the  sun  compared  to  the  accustom  su 


speech  of  neighbors  and  friends  and  of 
a  nation  which  accords  the  accolade  to 
an  honest  man. 


Supreme  Test  of  Honesty.     . 

"The  supreme  test  of  his  simple  hon- 
esty came  in  the  hot  and  fevered  four 
years  which  tried  men's  souls  and 
placed  the  white  mark  of  agony  in 
women's  faces.  Not  born  or  trained  in 
courts  or  camps,  lie  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  a  million  armed  men,  and 
carried  on  a  contest  in  which  on  one 
side  370,000  men  laid  down  their  lives. 
It  stretched  from  the  Potomac  beyond 
the  Father  of  Waters  and  along  3000 
miles  of  coast.  He  met  defeat  and  de- 
lay and  detraction.  He  held  the  north 
in  unison;  he  preserved  the  loyalty  of 
the  border  states;  he  slowly  crushed 
out  the  life  of  rebellion.  We  point  to 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation  as 
his  crowning  act,  and  so  it  was.  But 
have  you  ever  thought  with  what  delay 
and  regard  for  law  he  proceeded  to  the 
end.  Congress  in  '61  declared  free  all 
'slaves  employed  in  hostile  service 
against  the  union,'  and  Gen  Fremont 
declared  emancipation  to  all  slaves  in 
Missouri,  but  the  country  was  not  ready 
and  Lincoln  canceled  his  order.  In  '62 
he  sent  to  congress  a  message  recom- 
mending compensation  to  states  which 
would  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of 
slavery.  Soon  after,  slavery,  on  his 
recommendation,  was  abolished  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  with  compensa- 
tion to  owners," 
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PRESIDENT  ELIOT   IN    CHICAGO 

When  a  number  bi  years  ago  President 
Eliot  made  his  first  visit  to  the  West  a 
Chicago  newspaper  playfully  remarked  that 
having  made  a  number  of  trips  to  Europe, 
President  Eliot  was  now  for  the  first  time 
seeing  the  United  States.  The  passing  of 
the  yeans  has  In  no  wise  atoated  Chicago's 
self-complacency,  but  its  representative 
journals  during  the  last  few  days  while  he 
has  been  sojourning  there  have  confined 
themselves  to  wholly  complimentary  allu- 
sions. The  reporters  have  followed  him 
eagerly  about  from  the  Religious  Education 
Association  to  the  Union  League  Club,  and 
thence  to  the  Harvard  dinner,  and  from 
citizens  generally  toe  has  received  the  at- 
tention that  Is  spontaneously  accorded  dis- 
tinguished men. 

It  is  creditable  to  Dr.  Eliot's  desire  to 
render  service  not  only  to  Massachusetts 
but  to  other  States  that  during  these  last 
montlhs  in  the  presidential  office  he  has 
consented  to  take  this  large  circuit,  involv- 
ing so  many  speaking  appointments.  Be- 
cause It  ds  his  last  official  journey,  added 
importance  will  attach  to  what  he  says 
from  city  to  city.  It  is  true  that  social 
reformers  like  Graham  Taylor  and  Jane 
Addams  were  not  altogether  pleased  with 
his  address  before  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  tout  he  will  not  toe  any  less 
insistent  on  what  he  considers  the  just  and 
proper  cause  for  both  capital  and  labor 
When  he  is  speaking  to  an  audience  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Paneuil  Hall  than  toe  was 
when  in  that  historic  structure  he  quietly 
but  strongly  sought  to  show  labor  unionists 
some  of  the  defects  in  their  programme. 

But  President  Eliot  is  not  likely  to  limit 
himself  to  formal  and  carefully  elaborated 
addresses.  This  week  he  has  been  at  times 
in  a  reminiscent  mood,  as  when  talking 
about  the  advantages  of  private  dormitories 
he  spoke  of  his  own  student  days  at  Cam- 
bridge, when  he  and  his  fellow  collegians 
had  to  get  all  their  water  from,  two  pumps 
in  the  college  yard,  and  when  two  feet  of 
•water  in  the  cellar  obliged  him  at  certain 
times  to  put  on  his  rubber  boots  when  he 
descended  for  his  wet  coal.  There  was  no 
note  of  complaint  over  the  ampler  provi- 
sions of  these  modern  days  and  yet  his 
valuation  of  the  disciplinary  worth  of  plain 
surroundings  was  very  evident.  "We  don't 
like  to  have  the  American  preference  for 
luxury  over  comfort  manifest  itself  in 
Harvard." 

'  Speaking  at  the  luncheon  which  President 
Judson  of  the  University  of  Chicago  gave  to 
Ambassador  Bryce  and  President  Eliot,,  the 
latter  in  his  tribute  to  Lincoln  spoke  of 
him  as  a  truly  educated  man,  the  kind  of 
man  that  the  American  universities  as  yet 
have  not  been  able  to  produce.  But  it  was 
at  the  dinner  of  six  hundred  Harvard  men 
that  President  Eliot  opened  his  heart.  The 
young  fellows  had  sung  and  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse.  Mr.  Bryce  had  declared  that 
he  was  the  best  friend  he  ever  knew,  and 
then  the  one  who  had  been  the  centre  of 
the  oration  arose.  None  that  heard  him 
that  night  could  say  that  President  Eliot 
was  cold  or  unemotional.  And  how  many 
men  nearing  the  completion  of  life's  jour- 
ney can  say  with  equal  sincerity  and  joy 
such  words  as  these: 

If  I  never  do  anything  more  in  the  world 
I  beg  you  to  remember  that  I  am  supreme- 
ly content  with  what  I  have  done,  and  that 
you  and  others  of  Harvard  and  elsewhere 
have  by  your  appreciation  given  me  this 
content.  It  has  been  fifty-five  years  since 
I  was  first  engaged  as  a  tutor  at  Harvard, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  long  period  of  endeavor  I  cannot 
conceive  how  a  happier  life  could  be  imag- 
ined. 


President    Eliot 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Striking  Characterization  Imme- 
diately After  His  Death. 

[Remarks  at  the   Funeral  Services  Held  in  Concord,    April    19,    1865. J 


We  meet  under  the  gloom  of  a  calamity 
(vhf.ch  darkens  down  over  the  minds  of 
good  men  in  all  civil  society,  as  the  fear- 
ful tidings  travel  over  sea,  over  land, 
from  country  to  country,  like  the  shad- 
ow of  an  uncalculated  eclipse  over  the 
planet.  Old  as  history  is,  and  manifold  as 
are  its  tragedies,  I  doubt  if  any  death  has 
caused  so  much  pain  to  mankind  as  this 
has  caused,  or  will  cause,  on  Its  announce- 
ment; and  this,  not  so  much  because  na- 
tions are  by  modern  arts  brought  so  close- 
ly together,  as  because  of  the  mysterious 
hopes  and  fears  which,  in  the  present  day, 
are  connected  with  the  name  and  institu- 
tions of  America. 

la  this  country,  on  Saturday,  every  one 
was  struck  dumb,  and  saw  at  first  only 
deep  below  deep,  as  he  meditated  on  the 
ghastly  blow.  And  perhaps,  at  this  hour, 
when  the  coffin  which  contains  the  dust 
of  the  President  sets  forward  on  its  long 
march  through  mourning  States,  on  its 
way  to  his  home  in  Illinois,  we  might  well 
be  silent,  and  suffer  the  awful  voices  of 
the  time  to  thunder  to  us.  Yes,  but  that 
first  despair  was  brief:  the  man  was  not 
so  to  be  mourned.  He  was  the  most  ac- 
tive and  hopeful  of  men;  and  his  work 
hfid,  not  perished;  but  acclamations  of 
praise  for  the  task  he  had  accomplished 
ourst  out  into  a  song  of  triumph,  which 
even  tears  for  his  death  can  not  keep 
down. 

The  President  stood  before  us  as  a  man 
of  the  people.  He  was  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can, had  never  crossed  the  sea,  had  never 
been  spoiled  by  English  insularity  or 
French  dissipation;  a  quite  native,  aborig- 
inal man,  as  an  acorn  from  the  oak;  no 
aping  of  foreigners,  no  frivolous  accom- 
plishments; Kentuckian.  "born,  working  on 
a  farm,  a  flatboatmun,  a  captain  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  a  country  lawyer,  a 
Representative  In  the  rural  Legislature  of 
Illinois-—  on  such  modest  foundations  the 
broad  structure  of  his  fame  was  laid.  How 
slowly,  aud  yet  by  happily  prepared  steps, 
Vie  came  to  his  place.  All  of  us  remember 
—it  is  only  a  history  of  five  or  six  years— 
the  surprise  and  the  disappointment  of 
the  country  at  his  first  nomination  by  the 
convention  at  Chicago.  ,  Mr.  Seward,  then 
in  the  culmination  of  his  good  fame,  was 
the  favorite  of  the  Eastern  States.  And 
wnen  the  new  and  comparatively  un- 
known name  of  Lincoln  was  announced 
(notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  accla- 
™=  £ns  °^,that  coni-ention),  we  heard  the 
result  coldly  and  sadly.  It  seemed  too 
S  I'^S  a  purely.  l?c^  reputation  to  build 
so   grave   a  trust  in   such   anxious   times; 

1  fl ,  „  T?n  naturally  talked  of  the  chances 
m,t^.  ?S  t?8  ^calculable.  But  ^  turned 
™Ln      to  be  chance.      The  profound  good 

1  2?  n,,?  w1"?11,  "ie  people  of  "linois  and 
llv,  7eSlh,aa.  conceived  of  him,  and 
SLft^  imparted  to  their  col- 
Itw ?%Z  ^  -hey  also  might  Justify  them- 
no  rJh  *vir  c°nstituents  at  home,  was 
k?nJ  th  wh£ugh  they  dld  not  begin  to 
know % the  riches  of  his  worth.  ' 

A  plain  man  of  the  people,  an  extraordi- 
nary fortune  attended  him.  He  offered 
no  shining  qualities  at  the  first  encounter; 
he  did  not  offend  by  superiority. 
He  had  a  face  •  and  man- 
ner which  disarmed  suspicion,  which 
Inspired  confidence,  which  confirmed  good- 
will. He  was  a  man  without  vices.  He 
had  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  which  it  was 
very  easy  for  him  to  obey.  Then,  he  had 
what  farmers  call  a  long  head; 
was  excellent  in  working  out  the 
sum  for  himself:  in  arguing  his 
S™i  an&,  convincing  you  fairly  and 
-firmly.  Then  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a 
great  worker;  had  prodigious  faculty  of 
Performance;  worked  easily.  A  good 
worker  is  so  rare;  everybody  has  some 
disabling  quality.  In  a  host  of  young  men 
mat  start  together  and  promise  so  many 
.brilliant   leaders    for   the   next    age,    each 


raus  on  triai;  one  uy  uw  tiea.nu,  one  oy 
conceit,  or  by  Idve  of  pleasure,  or  leth- 
argy, or  by  an  u£ly  temper— each  has 
some  disqualifying  fault  that  throws  him 
out  of  the  career.  But  this  man  was  sound 
to  the  core,  cheerful,  persistent,  all  right 
for  labor,  and  liked  nothing  so  well. 

Then,  he  had  a  vast  good-nature,  which 
made  him  tolerant  and  accessible  to  all; 
fair-minded,  leaning  to  the  claim  of  the 
petitioner;  affable,  and  not  sensible  to  the 
affliction  which  the  innumerable  visits 
paid  to  him  when  President  would  have 
brought-  to  any  one  else.  And  how,  his 
good-nature  became  a  noble  humanity,  in 
many  a  tragic  case  which  the  events  of 
(he  war  brought  to  him,  every  one  will 
remember;  and  with  what  increasing  ten- 
derness he  dealt  when  a  whole  race  was 
thrown  on  his  compassion.  The  poor  ne- 
gro 3Sju  of  him,  on  an  impressive  occa- 
sion, 'JMassa  Linkum  am  everywhere." 

Then,  his  broad  good-humor,  running 
easily  into  jocular  talk,  in  which  he  de- 
lighted and  in  which  he  excelled,  was  a 
rich  gift  to  this  wise  man.  It  enabled  him 
to  keep  his  secret;  to  meet  every  kind  of 
man  and  every  rank  in  society;  to  take  off 
the  edge,  of  the  severest  decisions;  to 
mask  his  own  purpose  and  sound  his  com- 
panion; and  to  catch  with  true  instinct 
the  temper  of  every  company  he  ad- 
dressed. And,  more  than  all.  it  is  to  a 
man  of  severe  labor,  in  anxious  and  ex- 
hausting- crises,  the  natural  restorative, 
good  as  sleep,  and  is  the  protection  of  the 
overdriven  brain  against  lancor  and  in- 
sanity. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  good 
sayings,  so  disguised  as  pleasantries  that 
it  is  certain  they  had  no  reputation  at 
first  but  as  jests;   and  only  later,   by  the 


very  acceptance  and  adoption  they  find  in 
the  mouths  of  millions,  turn  out  to  be  the 
wisdom  of  the  hour.  I  am  sure  if  this 
man  had  ruled  in  a  period  of  less  facility 
of  printing,  he  would  have  become  mytho- 
logical in  a  very  few  years,  like  JEsop  or 
Pilpay,  or  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters, 
by  his  fables  and  proverbs.  But  the 
weight  and  penetration  of  many  passage?" 
in  his  letters,  messages  and  speeches,  hid- 
den now  by  the  very  closeness  of  their 
application  to  the  moment,  are  destined 
hereafter  to  wide  fame.  What  pregnant 
definitions;  what  unerring  common  sense; 
what  foresight;  and,  on  great  occasion, 
what  lofty,  and  more  than  national,  what 
humane  tone!  His  brief  speech  at  Gettys- 
burg will  not  easily  be  surpassed  by  words 
on  any  recorded  occasion.  This,  and  one 
other  American  speech,  that  of  John 
Brown  to  the  court  that  tried  him,  and  a 
part  of  Kossuth's  speech  at  Birmingham, 
can  only  be  compared  with  each  other, 
and  with  no  fourth. 

His  occupying  the  chair  of  state  was  a 
triumph  of  good-sense  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  public  conscience.  This  middle-class 
country  had  got  a  middle-class  President, 
at  last.  Yes,  in  manners  and  sym- 
pathies, but  not  in  powers,  for 
iiis  powers  were  superior.  This  man 
grew  according  to  the  need.  His  mind 
mastered  the  problem  of  the  day;  and, 
as  the  problem' grew,  so  did  his  compre- 
hension of  it.  Rarely  was  man  so  fitted 
to  the  event.  In  the  midst  of  fears  and 
jealousies,  in  the  babel  of  counsels  and 
parties,  this  man  wrought  incessantly 
with  all  his  might  and  all  his  honesty, 
laboring  to  find  what  the  people  wanted, 
and  how  to  obtain  that.  It  can  not  be 
said  there  is  any  exaggeration  of  his 
worth.  If  ever  a  man  was  fairly  tested, 
he  was.  There  was  no  lack  of  resistance, 
nor  of  slander,  nor  of  ridicule.  The 
times  have  allowed  no  state  secrets;  the 
nation  ha3  been  in  such  ferment,  such 
multitudes  had  to  be  trusted,  that,  no  se- 
cret could  be  kept.  Every  door  was  ajar, 
and  we  know  all  that  befell. 

Then,  what  an  occasion  was  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  war.  Here  was  place  for  no 
holiday  magistrate,  no  fair-weather  sail- 
or; the  new  pilot  was  hurried  to  the  helm 
in  a  tornado.  In  four  years — four  years 
of  battle  days— his  endurance,  his  fertility 
of  resources,  his  magnanimity,  were 
sorely    tried    and    never    found    wanting. 


mere,  by  his  courage,  his  justice,  his 
even,  temper,  his  fertile  counsel,  his  hu- 
manity, he  stood  a  heroic  figure  In  the 
center  of  a  heroic  epoch.  He  is  the  true 
history  or  -the  American,  people  in  His 
time.  Step  by  step  he  walked  before  them; 
slow  with  their  slowness,  quickening  his 
march  by  theirs,  the  true  representative 
of  this  continent;  an  entirely  public  man; 
father  of  his  country,  the  pulse  of  twenty 
millions  throbbing  in  his  heart,  the 
thought  of  their  minds  articulated  by  his 
tongue. 

Adam  Smith  remarks,  that  the  ax, 
which,  in  Houbraken's  portraits  of  Brit- 
ish kings  and  worthies,  is  engraved  un- 
der those  who'  have  suffered  at  the  block, 
adds  a  certain  lofty  charm  to  the  picture. 
And  who  does  not  see,  even  in  this  trag- 
edy so  recent,  how  fast  the  terror  and 
ruin  of  the  massacre  are  already  burning 
into  glory  around  the  victim?  Far  hap- 
Pi.el:  tins  fate  than ,  to  have  lived  to  be 
w„ls{??d  away;  to  have  watched  the  decay 
of  his  own  faculties;  to  have  seen— per- 
haps even  he— the  proverbial  ingratitude 
of  statesmen;  to  have  seen  mean  men 
preferred.  Had  he  not-  lived  long  enough 
to  keep  the  greatest  promise  that  ever 
man  made  to  his  fellow-men— the  prac- 
tical abolition  of  slavery?  He  had  seen 
lennessee.  Missouri  and  Maryland  eman- 
cipate their  slaves.  He  had  seen  Savan- 
nah Charleston  and  Richmond  surren- 
dered; had  seen  the  main  army  of  the 
rebellion  lay  down  its  arms.  He  had  con- 
quered the  public  opinion  of  Canada 
England  and  France.  Only  Washington 
can   compare  with  him  in   fortune. 

And  what  if  it  should  turn  out,  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  web,  that  he  had.  reached 
the  term;  that  this  heroic  deliverer  could 
no  longer  serve  us;  that  the  rebellion  had 
pouched  its  natural  conclusion,  .and  .what 
remained  to  be  done  required  new  and 
uncommitted  hands— a  new  spirit  born  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the. war;  and  that. heaven, 
wishing  to  show  the  world  a  completed 
benefactor,  shall  make  nim  serve  his 
country  even  more  by  his  death  than  br 
his  life?  Nations,  like  kings,  are  not  good 
by  facility  and  complaisance.  "The  kind- 
ness of  kings  consists  in  justice  and. 
strength."  Easy  good  nature  has  been 
the  dangerous  foible  of  the  republic,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  its  enemies  should 
outrage  It,  and  drive  us'  to  Unwonted 
firmness,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  this 
country  in  the  next  ages. 

The  ancients  believed  in  a  serene  and 
beautiful  genius  which  '  ruled  in 
the  affairs  of  nations;  which,  with 
a  show  but  ,  stern  justice,  car- 
ried forward  the  fortunes  of  certain  chos- 
en houses,  weeding  out  single  offenders 
or  offending  families,  and  securing  at  last 
the  firm  prosperity  of  the  favorites  of 
heaven.  It  was  too  narrow  a  view  of 
the  Eternal  Nemesis.  (There  is  a  serene 
Providence  which  rules  the  fate  of  na- 
tions, which  makes  little  account  of  time, 
little -of  one  generation  or  race,  makes  no 
account  of  disasters,  conquers  alike  by 
what  is  called  defeat  or  by  what  is  called 
victory,  thrusts  aside  enemy  and  obstruc- 
tion, crushes  everything  immoral  as  in- 
human, and  obtains  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  best  race  by  the  sacrifice  of  every- 
thing which  resists  the  moral  laws  of  the 
world.  It  makes  its-  own  instruments 
creates  the  man  for  the  time;  trains  him 
in  poverty,  inspires  his  genius,  and  arms 
him  for  his  task.)  It  has  given  every  race 
its  own  talent,  and  ordains  that  onlv  that 
race  which  combines  perfectly  with  the 
virtues   of   all   shall   endure. 
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ZION'S     HERALD 


In  Lincoln's  heart 

there  was  no  room 

to  hold  the 

memory 
of  a  wrong 
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A  Contemporary  View  of  Lincoln 


By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

A'  PLAIN  man  of  the  people,  an 
extraordinary  fortune  attended  him. 
Lord  Bacon  says:  "Manifest  virtues  pro- 
cure reputation;  occult  ones  fortune." 
*  *  *  His  occupying  the  chair  of  state 
was  a  triumph  of  the  good  sense  of 
mankind  and  of  the  public  con- 
science,    *     *     * 

He  grew  according  to  the  need;  his 
mind  mastered  the  problem  of  the  day; 
and  as  the  problem  grew,  so  did  his 
comprehension  of  it.  Rarely  was  a  man 
so  fitted  to  the  event.    *    *    * 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
exaggeration  of  his  worth.  If  ever  a 
man  was  fairly  tested,  he  was.  There 
was  no  lack  of  resistance,  nor  of 
slander,  nor  of  ridicule.    *    *    * 


Then  what  an  occasion  was  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  war!  Here  was  no  place 
for  holiday  magistrate,  nor  fair-  ■ 
weathered  sailor;  the  new  pilot  was 
hurried  to  the  helm  in  a  tornado.  In 
four  years — four  years  of  battle  days — • 
his  endurance,  his  fertility  of  resources, 
his  magnanimity,  were  sorely  tried  and 
never  found  wanting. 

There  by  his  courage,  his  justice,  his 
even  temper,  his  fertile  counsel,  his 
humanity,  he  stood  a  heroic  figure  in 
the  center  of  a  heroic  epoch. 

He  is  the  true  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  his  time;  the  true  rep- 
resentative of  this  continent — father  of 
his  country,  the  pulse  of  twenty  millions 
throbbing  in  his  heart,  the  thought  of 
their  minds  articulated  by  his  tongue. 
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LINCOLN  IN  1865. 

Opinions  of'Him  Expressed  at 
the  Time  of  His  Death. 

The  services  in  commemoration  of  Lin- 
coln are  to  be  country-wide  to-day  and 
public  men  are  everywhere  to  speak  in 
his    honor.     There   are  set  forth  here 
some  of    the   contemporary    judgments 
on    Lincoln    passed    shortly     after     his 
death  in  1865.    Perhaps  the  one  in  prose 
that  remains  the  truest  and  most  just, 
as  it  has  been  called  the  most  beauti- 
ful  is  that  uttered  by  Emerson  in  Con- 
cord on  April  19,  1865,  the  week  following 
Lincoln's  death.    It  is  in  part  as  follow. 
« We  meet  under  the  gloom  of  a  calamity 
which  darkens  down  over  the  minds  of 
good  men  in  all  civil  society,  as  the  fearful 
tidings  travel  over  sea,  over  land,  from 
country  to  country,  like  the  shadow  of  an 
uncalculated  eclipse  over  the  planet.    Old 
as  history  is,  and  manifold  as  are  its  trag- 
edies, I  doubt  if  any  death  has  caused  so 
much,  pain  to  mankind  as  this  has  causeo, 
or  will  cause,  on  its  announcement;  and 
this  not  so  much  because  nations  are  by 
modemarts  brought  so  closely  together  as 
because  of  the  mysterious  hopes  and  fears 
which,  in  the  present  day,  are  connected 
with  the  nameand  institutions  of  America.     : 

"la  this  country,  on  Saturday,  every 
one  was  struck  dumb,  and  saw  at  first  I 
onlf  deep  below  deep,  as  he  meditated , 
on  the  ghastly  blow.    And  perhaps,  at , 
this  hour,  when  the  coffin  which  contains  j 
the  dust  of  the  President  sets  forward  j 
on   its  long   march   through   mourning 
States,  on  its  way  to  it*  home  in  Illinois, ; 
we  might  well  be  silent,  and  suffer  the ! 
awful  voices  of  the  time  to  thunder  to 
us     Yes;  but  that  first  despair  was  brief: 
the  man  was  not  so  to  be  mourned.  He  was 
the  most  active  and  hopeful  of  men;  and  . 
his  work  had  not  perished:  but  acelama- 1 
tions  of  praise  for  the  task  he  had  aecom-  j 
plished  burst  out  into  a  song  of  triumph  I 
which  even  tears  for  his  death  cannot  j 
keep  down.    ...  j 

"A  plain  man  of  the  people,  an  ex-  , 
j  traordinary  fortune  attended  him.  He  ' 
offered  no  shining  qualities  at  the  first 
1  encounter;  he  did  not  offend  by  superiority. 
He  had  a  face  and  manner  which  disarmed  ' 
suspicion,  which  inspired  confidence,  j 
which  confirmed  good  will. 

"Then  his  broad  good  humor,  running  ! 
easily  into  jocular  talk,  in  which  he  de-  . 
lighted  and  in  which  he  excelled,  was  a 
rich  gift  to  this  wise  man.     It  enabled 
him  to  keep  his  secret;   to  meet  every  j 
kind  of  man  and  every  rank  of  society;  | 
to  take  off  the  edge.-of  the  severest  de-  ; 
cisions;   to  mask  his  own   purpose  and  | 
sound  his  companion;  and  to  catch  with  | 
true  instinct  the  temper  of  every  com-  , 
i  pany    he    addressed.     And,    more    than  i 
all  it  is  to  a  man  of  severe  labor,  in  anxious  j 
and  exhausting  crises,  the  natural  restora- I 
five,  good  as  sleep,  and  is  the, protection 
of  the  overdriven  against  rancor  and  in- 
sanity. -  - 

*He  is  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  good 
sayings,  so  disguised  as  pleasantries  that 
it  is  certain  they  had  no  reputation  at 
first  but  as  jests;  and  only  later,  by  the 
very  acceptance  and  adoption  they  find 
in  the  mouths  of  millions,  turn  out  to  be 
the  wisdom  of  the  hour.  I  am  sure  if 
this,  man  had  ruled  in  a  .period  of  less 
facility  of  printing  he  would  have  become 
mythological  in  a  very  few  years,  like 
.Esop  or  Pilpay,  or  one  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters,  by  his  fables  and  proverbs. 
But  the  weight  and  penetration  of  many 


passages  in  his  letters,  message*  and 
speeches,  hidden  now  by  the  very  close- 
ness of  their  application  to  the  moment, 
are  destined  hereafter  to  wide  tame. 
What  pregnant  definitions;  what  unerring  ; 
common  sense;  what  foresight,  and,  on- 
great  occasions,  what  lofty  and,  more 
than  national,  what-  humane  tone!  His 
brief  speech  at  Gettysburg  will  not  easuy 
be  surpassed  by  words  on  any  recorded 
occasion.    .    •    - 

"His  occupying  the  chair  of   state  was 
a  triumph  of  the  good  sense  of  mankind 
and  of  the  public  conscience.   This  middle- 
class    country    had   got   a   middle-class 
President  at  last.      Yes,  in  manners  and 
sympathies,  but  not  in  powers,  for  his 
1  powers  were  superior.     This  man  grew 
;  according  to  the  need.    His  mind  mastered 
:  the  problem  of  the  day;  and,  as  the  prob- 
lem grew,  so  did  his  comprehension  of  it. 
I  Rarely  was  man  so  fitted  to  the  event. 
In  the  midst  of  fears  and  jealousies,  in 
the  Babel  of  counsels  and  parties,    this 
man   wrought  incessantly   with  all    his 
might  and  all  his  honesty,  laboring  to 
find  what  the  people  wanted,  and  how 
to  obtain  that.     It  cannot  be  said  there 
is  any   exaggeration  of  his  worth.     If 
ever  a  man  was  fairly   tested,  he  was.  , 
There  was  no  lack  of  resistance,  nor  of 
slander,  nor  of  ridicule.    The  times  have 
(allowed  no  State  secrets;  the  nation  has 
'  been  in  such  ferment,  such  multitudes 
I  had  to  be  trusted,  that  no  secret  could  be 
kept.     Every    door    was    ajar,    and     we 
I  know  all  that  befell. 

"Then,  what  an  occasion  was  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  war.  Here  was  place  for  no 
holiday  magistrate,  no  fair-weather  sailor; 
the  new  pilot  was  hurried  to  the  helm  in 
a  tornado.  In  four  years— four  years  of 
battle  days— his  endurance,  his  fertility 
of  resources,  his  magnanimity,  were  sorely 
tried  and  never  found  wanting.  There, 
by  his  courage,  his  justice,  his  even  tem- 
per, his  fertile  counsel,  his  humanity, 
he  stood  a  heroic  figure  in  the  centre  of  a 
heroic  epoch.  He  is  the  true  history  of 
the  American  people  in  his  time.  Step  by 
step  he  walked  before  them;  slow  with 
their  slowness,  quickening  his  march  by 
theirs,    the  -true   representative   of   this 


continent;  an  entirely  public  man;  5 
of  his  country,  the  pulse  of  twenty  m 
throbbing  in  his  heart,  the  thous 
their  minds  articulated  by  his  torf~ 

The    best-known    expressics. 
mourning  felt  in  England  is  * 
Tom  Taylor,  printed  in  Pun 
bitterly  lampooned  the  Prf 
out    the    war.    The    title 
Stanzas  run  thus: 
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Eme  r  s  on ,    R  a  1  ph      a  1    o 


Emerson's  Estimate  of  Lincoln 


Emerson,  even  within  the  gloom  cast  by  the  passing  of  the  martyred. 
President,  put  a  true  measure  upon  the  career  of  the  Emancipator. 
His  estimate  of  a  great  contemporary,  reprinted  here  after  three  aen, 
erations  have  passed  on.  %s  remarKabte  in  us  rare  perception  Of  «*# 
great  qualities  which  are  more  easily  assessed  in  the  perspective  «t 
elapsed  time.    The  excerpts  are  from  a  sermon  delivered  April  19,  1865. 
By  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 
We  meet  under  the  gloom  of  a  calamity  which  darkens  down  over 
the  minds  of  good  men  in  all  civil  society,  as  the  fearful  tidings  travel 
over  sea,  over  land,  from  country  to  country,  like  the  shadow  of  an  un- 
calculated  eclipse  over  the  planet.    Old  as  history  is,  and  manifold  as 
are  its  tragedies,  I  doubt  if  any  death  has  caused  so  much  pain  Lo  man-' 
kind  as»this  has  caused,  or  will  cause,  on  Its  announcement;  and  this, 
not  so  much  because  nations  are  by  modern  arts  brought  so  closely 
together,  as  because  of  the  mysterious  hopes  and  fears  which.  In  the 
present  day,  are  connected  with  the  name  and  institutions  of  America. 
In  the  country,  on  Saturday,  every  one  was  struck  dumb,  and  saw 
at  first  only  deep  below  deep,  as  he  meditated  on  the  ghastly  blow. 
And  perhaps,  at  this  hour,  when  the  cofhn  which  contains  the  dust  of 
the  President  sets  forward  on  its  long  march  through  mourning  States, 
on  its  way  to  his  home  in  Illinois,  we  might  well  be  silent,  and  suffer 
the  awful  voices  of  the  time  to  thunder  to  us.  *Yes,  but  that  first 
despair  was  brief;     the  man  was  not  so  to  be  mourned.    He  was  the 
most  active  and  hopeful  of  men;  and  his  work  had  not  perished:  but 
acclamations  of  praise  for  the  task  he  had  accomplished  burst  out  into 
a  song  of  triumph,  which  even  tears  for  his  death  cannot  keep  down. 

The  President  stood  before  us  as  a  man  of  the  people.    He  was  thor- 
oughly American,  had  never  crossed  the  sea,  had  never  been  spoiled 
by  English  insularity  or  French  dissipation;  a  quite  native,  aboriginal 
man,  as  an  acorn  from  the  oak;  no  aping  of  foreigners,  no  frivolous 
accomplishments,  Kentuckian  born,  working  on  a  farm,  a  fiatboatman, 
a  captain  in  the  Black  Haw!?  War,  a  country  lawyer,  a  Representative 
in  the  rural  Legislature  of  Illinois — on  such  modest  fou»4suous  the 
broad  structure  of  his  fame  was  laid.    How  &<*%  t>    una  yet  by  hap- 
pily prepared  steps,  he  came  to  his  pice*    All  of  us  remember — it  is 
only  a  history  of  fivo  or  six  years — the  surprise  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  country  at  his  first  nomination   by   the   convention  at 
Chicago.     Mr   Seward,   then   in   the   culmination   of   his   good   fame, 
was  the  favorite  of  the  Eastern  States.    And  when  the  new  and  com- 
paratively unknown  name  of  Lincoln  was  announced  (notwithstand- 
ing the   report  of  th»  acclamations  of  that  convention),   we   heard 
the  result  coldly  and  sadly.     It  seemed  too  rash,  on  a  purely  local  ' 
reputation  to  build  so  grave  a  trust  in  such  anxious  times;  and  men 
naturally  talked  of  the  chances  in  politics  as  incalculable.     But  it 
turned  out  not  to  be  chance.     The  profound  good  opinion  which  the 
people  of  Illinois  and  of  the  West  had  conceived  of  him,  and  which 
they  hat  Imparted  to  their  colleagues  that  they  also   might  justify 
themselves  to  their  constituents  at  home,  was  not  rash,  though  they 
did  not  begin  to  know  the  riches  of  his  worth. 

*       *        * 

A  plain  man  of  the  people,  an  extraordinary  fortune  attended 
him.  He  offered  no  shining  qualities  at  the  first  encounter;  he  did 
not  offend  by  superiority.  He  had  a  face  and  manner  which  disarmed 
suspicion,  which  inspired  confidence,  which  confirmed  good-will.  He 
was  a  man  without  vices.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  which  it 
was  very  easy  for  him  to  obey.  Then,  he  had  what  farmers  call  a 
long  head;  was  excellent  in  working  out  the  sum  for  himself;  in 
arguing  his  case  and  convincing  you  fairly  and  firmly.  Then,  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  a  great  worker;  had  prodigious  faculty  of  perform- 
ance; worked  easily.  A  good  worker  is  so  rare;  everybody  has  some 
disabling  quality. 

In  a  host  of  young  men  that  start  together  and  promise  so  many 
brilliant  leaders  for  the  next  age,  each  fails  on  trial;  one  by  bad 
health,  one  by  conceit,  or  by  love  of  pleasure,  or  lethargy,  or  an  ugly 
temper— each  has  some  disqualifying  fault  that  throws  him  out  of  the 
career.  But  this  man  was  sound  to  the  core,  cheerful,  persistent, 
all  right  for  labor,  and  liked  nothing  so  well. 


thrJn        *      "creasing  tenderness  he  dea!t  when  a  wh0re  "ace  wa. 
thrown  on  hw  compassion.    The  poor  negro  said  of  him  on  In  tan™ 
sive  occasion:  "Massa  Linkum  am  ebery where"  *    "" 

»*.  ?!n  ?IS  br0ad  good-huraor.  running  easily  into  jocular  talk  f„ 
which  he  delighted  and  in  which  he  excelled,  was  a  r  ch  ift  t  «£ 
wise  man.    it  enabled  him  to  keep  his  secret;  to  meet  eve^y  bind  of 

™t7Z£t in  socloty' t0  take  off  the  edse  of  * S2?i  - 

Z2     £  r  S  °WD  PUrpose  and  sound  his  companion    and  to 

AnTZTet^TuT^  t6mPer  °f  "^  C-P^  ^  addreld 
And  more  than  all.  it  is  to  a  man  of  severe  labor,  in  anxious  and  ex 

theyaflndtS;thaDd  "%  ^  *  tbe  ^  ^ ptanc^and   1PZ 
they  And  in  the  mouths  of  millions,  turn  out  to  be  the  wisdom  of 
the  hour.    I  am  sure  if  this  man  had  ruled  in  a  period  o   lZ  fadTity 
or-  printing,  he  would  have  become  mythological  in  .  ™  7 
TlkP   Ap«nn   «f   t>iir,„„  mytuoiogicai  in  a  very  few  years, 

like  Aesop  of  Pilpay,  or  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  by  his 
fables  and  proverbs.  But  the  weight  and  pene^ation  of  many  Das 
sages  in  his  letters,  messages  and  speeches,  hidln  now  b^he  very 
closeness  of  their  application  to  the  moment,  are  destined  Ceafter 
to  wide  tame.  What  pregnant  definitions,  what  unerring  ^mmo* 
sense;  what  foresight;  and,  on  great  occasion,  what  lofty,  and  more 
than  national,  what  humane  tone!  His  brief  speech  at  a»»ysburf 
will  not  easily  be  sutpBSSe<l  by  words  on  any  recorueu  occasion. 
This,  and  one  other  American  speech,  that  of  John  Brown  to  the 
court  tha*  tried  him,  and  a  part  of  Kossuth's  speech  at  Birmingham 
can  only  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  no  fourth. 

His  occupying  the  chair  of  state  was  a  triumph  of  the  good 
sense  of  mankind,  and  of  the  public  conscience.  This  middle-clas* 
country  had  got  a  middle-class  President  at  last  Yes,  in  manner* 
and  sympathies  but  not  in  powers,  for  his  powers  were  superior. 
This  man  grew  according  to  the  need.  His  mind  mastered  the  prob- 
lem of  the  day;  and,  as  the  problem  grew,  so  did  his  comprehension, 
of  it.  Rarely  was  man  so  fitted  to  the  event.  In  the  midst  of  fears 
and  jealousies,  in  the  Babel  of  counsels  and  parties,  this  man  wrought 
incessantly  with  all  his  might  and  all  his  honesty,  laboring  to  find 
what  the  people  wanted,  and  how  to  obtain  that.  It  cannot  be  said 
there  is  any  exaggeration  of  his  worth.  If  ever  a  man  was  fairly 
tested,  he  was.  There  was  no  lack  of  resistance,  nor  of  slander, 
nor  of  ridicule.  The  times  have  allowed  no  State  secrets;  tbs  Nation 
has  been  in  such  ferment,  such  <#«CUtudes  had  to  be  trusted,  that 
no  secret  could  be  kept  Every  door  was  ajar,  and  we  know  all 
that  befell. 

Then,  what  an  occasion  was  tbe  whirlwind  of  the  war.  Here  was 
place  for  no  holiday  magistrate,  no  fair-weather  sailor;  the  new  pilot 
was  hurried  to  the  helm  in  a  tornado.  In  four  years — four  years  of 
battle-davs— his  endurance,  b's  fertility  of  resources,  his  magnanimity, 
were  sorely  tried  and  never  found  wanting.  There,  by  his  courage, 
bis  justice,  his  even  temper,  his  fertile  counsel,  his  humanity  he  stood 
a  heroic  figure  in  the  center  of  a  heroic  epoch.  He  is  the  true  history 
of  the  American  people  in  his  time.  Step  by  step  he  walked  before 
them;  slow  with  their  slowness,  quickening  his  march  by  theirs,  the 
true  representative  of  this  continent;  an  entirely  public  man;  father 
of  his  country,  the  pulse  of  20,000,000  throbbing  in  his  heart,  IB* 
thought  of  their  minds  articulated  by  his  tongue. 


Far  happier  this  fate  than  to  have  lived  to  be  wished  away;  to  have 
watched  the  decay  of  his  own  faculties;  to  have  seen — perhaps  even 
he— the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  statesmen;  to  have  seen  mean  men 
preferred.  Had  he  not  lived  long  enough  to  keep  the  greatest  promise 
that  ever  man  made  to  his  fellow-men — the  practical  abolition  of 
Slavery?  He  had  seen  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Maryland  emancipate 
their  slaves.  He  had  seen  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Richmond  sur- 
rendered; had  seen  the  main  ariay  of  the  rebellion  lay  down  Its  arms. 
He  had  conquered  the  public  opinion  of  Canada,  England,  and  France. 
Only  Washington  can  compare  with  him  in  fortune. 


Emerson 


I 


) 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN 

Feb.  12,  1808— April  15,  1865 

"Then  it  turned  out  that  roe  was  a 
great  worker ;  had  prodigious  faculty 
of  performance ;  worked  easily.  A 
good  worker  is  so  rare ;  everybody  has 
some  disabling  quality.  In  a  host  of 
young  men  that  start  together  and 
promise  so  many  brilliant  leaders  for 
the  next  age,  each  fails  on  trial ;  one 
by  bad  health,  one  by  conceit,  or  by 
love  of  pleasure,  or  lethargy,  or  an 
ugly  temper — each  one  has  some  dis- 
qualifying fault  that  throws  him  out  of 
the  career.  But  this  man  was  sound 
to  the  core,  cheerful,  persistent,  all 
right  for  labor,  and  liked  nothing  so 
well." — Emerson. 
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Notes. 

LINCOLN  AND   EMERSON. 

Before  our  editorial  in  the  April  Century  on  "  Lin- 
coln and  Lowell"  was  published,  Mr.  Lowell  had 
added  another  to  his  sayings  concerning  the  martyr 
President,  in  his  speech  at  Chicago  on  the  evening  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  in  which  he  referred  to  Lin- 
coln as,  "on  the  whole,  the  most  remarkable  statesman 
of  all  times." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  while  Em- 
erson did  not  write  in  verse  of  Lincoln,  yet  in  prose 
he  divides  with  Lowell  the  honor  of  early  appreciation 
and  fortunate  characterization.  In  "  Miscellanies  "  will 
be  found  an  essay  entitled  "American  Civilization," 
which,  according  to  a  note  by  Mr.  Cabot,  is  "part  of  a 
lecture  delivered  at  Washington,  January  31st,  1862,  it 
is  said,  in  the  presence  of  President  Lincoln  and  some 
of  his  Cabinet,  some  months  before  the  issuing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation."    Mr.  Lincoln  may  have 
been  present,  but  his  secretaries  have  no  memorandum 
showing  the  fact,  and  the  Washington  papers  of  the  next 
day  throw  no  light  on  the  subject:  infact,  Mr.  Emerson's 
son  now  believes  that  Lincoln  was  probably  not  present. 
The  lecturer  praised  the  "angelic  virtue"  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, but  urged  emancipation  ;   and  at  the  close 
of  this  essay,  as  printed,  is  a  supplement  commending  the 
President  for  his  proposal "  to  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  cooperate  with  any  State  that  shall  enact  a 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery."     Next  comes  his  ad- 
dress on  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  in  which  the 
President  is  greatly  praised  for  his  moderation,  fairness 
of  mind,  reticence,  and  firmness.  "All  these,"  Emerson 
says, "  have  bespoken  such  favor  to  the  act,  that,  great  as 
the  popularity  of  the  President  has  been,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  think  that  we  have  underestimated  the  capacity 
and  virtue  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  made  an 
instrument  of  benefit  so  vast.    He  has  been  permitted 
to  domore  for  America  than  any  other  American  man," 
etc.   After  this,  in  the  same  volume,  comes  Emerson's 
brief  but  memorable  essay  on  the  death  of  Lincoln,  in 
which  he  says  :  "  He  is  the  true  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  his  time.   Step  by  step  he  walked  before 
them  ;  slow  with  their  slowness,  quickening  his  march 
by  theirs,  the  true  representative  of  this  continent;  an 
entirely  public  man ;   father  of  his  country,  the  pulse 
of  twenty  millions  throbbing  in  his  heart,  the  thought 
of  their  minds  articulated  by  his  tongue." 

Again,  in  the  essay  on  "  Eloquence  "  ("  Essays  and 
Social  Aims  "  ),  Emerson  praises  the  Gettysburg  speech, 
and  in  the  essay  on  "  Greatness  "  in  the  same  volume 
he  gives  Lincoln  as  an  example  of  the  "  great  style  of 
hero  "  who  "  draws  equally  all  classes  "  :  "  His  heart 
was  as  great  as  the  world,  but  there  was  no  room  in  it 
to  hold  the  memory  of  a  wrong." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  reference  to  the  death 
of  Black  Hawk  given  in  the  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  in  the 
December  Century,  the  authors  have  learned  that 
Black  Hawk  was  not  buried  on  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  certain  authorities  have  stated,  but  on  the 
Des  Moines  river,  and  without  unusual  honors. 
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INCOLN  had  all 
humanity  for 
mourners.  From 
the  countless  eu- 
1  o  g  i  e  s  spoken 
and  written  as 
tributes  to  his 
greatness  the  fol- 
lowing are  se- 
lected as  repre- 
senting th«  views  of  the  poetic  philoso- 
pher, the  frank  and  dispassionate  for- 
eigner and  the  equally  candid  political 
foeman.  Ealph  "Waldo  Emerson's 
thoughts  were  spoken  April  19,  1865, 
at  the  funeral  services  held  in  Concord. 
After  briefly  recalling  the  marvelous 
rise  of  Lincoln  from  comparative  ob- 
scurity to  worldwide  greatness  Mr. 
Emerson  proceeded : 

"A  plain  man  of  the  people,  an  ex- 
traordinary fortune  attended  him.  Lord 
Bacon  says:  'Manifest  virtues  procure 
reputation ;  occult  ones,  fortune. '  He 
offered  no  shining  qualities  at  the  first 
encounter;  he  did  not  offend  by  superi- 
ority. He  had  a  face  and  manner  which 
disarmed  suspicion,  which  inspired 
confidence,  which  confirmed  good  will. 
He  was  a  man  without  vices.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  which  it  was  very 
easy  for  him  to  obey.  Then  he  had  what 
farmers  call  a  long  head;  was  excellent 
in  working  out  the  sum  for  himself;  in 
arguing  his  case  and  convincing  you 
fairly  and  firmly.  Then  it  turned  out 
that  he  was  a  great  worker,  had  prodi- 
gious faculty  of  performance,  worked 
easily.  A  good  worker  is  so  rare ;  every- 
body has  some  disabling  quality.  In  a 
host  of  young  men  that  start  together 
and  promise  so  many  brilliant  leaders 
for  the  next  age  each  fails  on  trial — one 
by  bad  health,  one  by  conceit  or  by  love 
of  pleasure,  or  by  lethargy,  or  by  a 
hasty  temper — each  has  some  disqual- 
ifying fault  that  throws  him  out  of  the 
oareer.  But  this  man  was  sound  to  the 
core,  cheerful,  persistent,  all  right  for 
labor,  and  liked  nothing  so  well. 

"His  occupying  the  chair  of  state  was 
a  triumph  of  the  good  sense  of  mankind 
and  of  the  public  conscience,  This  mid- 
dle class  country  had.  got  a,  middle  class 
president  at  last.  Yes,  in  manners, 
sympathies,  but  not  in  powers,  for  his 
powers  were  superior.  His  mind  mas- 
tered the  problem  of  the  day,  and,  as 
the  problem  grew,  so  did  his  compre- 
hension of  it.    Rarely  was  man  so  fitted 


to  the  event.  In  the  midst  of  fears  and 
jealousies,  in  the  Babel  of  counsels  and 
parties,  this  man  wrought  incessantly 
with  all  his  might  and  all  his  honesty, 
laboring  to  find  what  the  people  wanted, 
and  how  to  obtain  that.  It  cannot  be 
said  there  is  any.  exaggeration  of  his 
worth.  If  ever  a  man  was  fairly  tested, 
he  was.  There  was  no  lack  of  resist- 
ance, nor  of  slander,  nor  of  ridicule. 

"Then,    what   an   occasion   was   the 
whirlwind  of  the  war.     Here  was  place 
for    no    holiday    magistrate,     no    fair 
weather  sailor ;  the  new  pilot  was  hur- 
ried to  the  helm  in  a   tornado.    In  four 
years — four   years   of   battle  days — his 
endurance,  his  fertility  of  resources,  his 
magnanimity,    were   sorely   tried    and 
never    found   wanting.     There,    by  his 
courage,  his  justice,  his  even  temper,  his 
fertile  counsel,  his  humanity,  he  stood 
a  heroic  figure  in  the  center  of   a   he- 
roic epoch.  He  is  the  true  history  of  the 
American  people  in  his   time.     Step  by 
step  he  walked  before  them ;  slow  with 
their  slowness,   quickening   his  march; 
to  theirs;    the   true   representative   o£\ 
this  continent ;  an  entirely  public  man  1 
father  of  his  country,  the  pulse  of   20,-1 
000,000   throbbing    in    his   heart,    the! 
thought  of   their   minds  articulated  by- 
his  tongue." 

A  year  after  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln there  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Ed- 
inburgh Magazine  a  critical  review  oi 
the  careers  of  Presidents  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  wer6 
classed  as  saviors  of  the  American 
Union.  Passing  from  the  discussion  of 
free  trade,  protection  and  nullification 
as  the  causes  of  strife  betwixt  the  sec- 
tions, the  review  enters  upon  the  crisis 
which  confronted  Lincoln  in  1861 : 

"It  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  man  very  differ- 
ent from  Andrew  Jackson  to  wage  the 
second  battle  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  on  a  plea  more  exasperating 
than  free  trade,  on  an  issue  more  stu- 
pendous and  on  a  scale  of  grandeur 
which  no  war  between  the  states  in 
Jackson's  comparatively  early  time 
could  possible  have  equaled.  Prom  1833 
to  1860  southern  statesmen  had  been 
contemplating,  if  they  had  not  been 
planning,  the  disruption  of  the  Union. 
Northern  statesmen  were  aware  of  the 
fact.  Some  of  them  were  reconciled  to 
it,  and  others  were  resolved  to  aid  in  its 
consummation,  not  a  few  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  north  itself,  which  they 
imagined  would  be  better  without  south- 
ern companionship.  Time  but  increased 
the  bitterness  and  widened  the  estrange- 


menrtf  £o££  wfction  against  "Weather. 
When  secession  at  last  was  accom- 
plished, the  south  was  prepared  at 
most  points,  the  north  at  none,  and  a 
man  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  on 
a  hasty  or  superficial  judgment  might 
have  been  pronounced  singularly  in- 
efficient and  unsuited  for  the  task  of  co- 
ercion which  cruel  fate  had  thrust  upon 
him.  Like  his  great  predecessor  Jackson, 

he  was  a  man  of  the  people,  without 
culture  or  manners.  Unlike  Jackson, 
however,  he  had  the  instincts,  if  not  the 
education,  of  a  gentleman ;  was  no  row- 
dy, no  drunkard,  no  profane  swearer, 
but  a  plain,  honest,  quiet,  quaint,  good 
man,  with  no  strong  will,  but  with  a 
very  strong  sense  of  duty.  Jackson  cared 
little  either  for  free  trade  or  protection, 
but  he  cared  very  much  for  the  Union. 
In  like  manner  Abraham  Lincoln  cared 
little  for  the  negro  or  his  freedom, 
though  he  disliked  slavery,  but  he  cared 
greatly  and  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  for  the  Union. 

"Pushed  on  and  backed  up  by  the 
will  of  the  people  without  any  will  of 
his  own,  except  the  willingness  to  re- 
store the  Union  at  any  price,  he  march- 
ed from  dogma  to  dogma,  from  doctrine 
to  doctrine,  from  principle  to  principle, 
by  external  rather  than  by  internal  im- 
pulses, and  with  a  sad  heart  that  he 
should  have  to  do,  even  under  the  pres- 
sure of  overpowering  state  neoessity, 
anything  inconsistent  with-  that  consti- 
tution which  Washington  and  Jefferson 
had  made,  and  which  Abraham  Lincoln, 
had  sworn  to  uphold.  Andrew  Jackson 
put  down  nullification;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln did  not  put  down  secession.  What 
the  one  did  by  force  of  his  own  will  the 
other  did  by  the  force  of  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  one  was  the  fiery  horse, 
acting  by  his  own  volition ;  the  other 
was  but  the  inert  carriage  drawn  by 
the  stalwart  muscle  of  the  crowd.  Jack- 
son did  well,  but  Lincoln  did  better. 
Jackson  accomplished  less  than  he  in- 
tended, but  Lincoln  far  more  than. he 
hoped,  or  that  at  the  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer he  could  even  have  dreamed  of. 
That  he  who  would  merely  circumscribe 
slavery  within  its  existing  limits  and 
who  was  conscientiously  of  opinion  that 
if  every  negro  in  America  left  America 
and  went  back  to  the  native  Africa  of 
his  fathers  and  grandfathers,  it  would 
be  better  for  America  and  better  for  the 
negro  should  by  the  stroke  of  his  pen — 
by  the  war  power,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution — 
abolish  slavery,  was  the  result  of  the 
struggle  that  in  the  first  two  years  of 
its  fury  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
Union  to  imagine.  Yet  so  it  was.  The 
weak  man  became  strong  by  the  irre- 
sistible strength  of  events.  In  Jackson's 
time  the  love  of  the  Union  in  the  north 
was  but  a  latent  feeling;  in  Lincoln's 
it  was  an  irresistible  force,  and,  lashed 
into  fury  by  the  passions  of  the  war, 
would  have  preferred  the  utter  desola- 
tion of  the  southern  states — their  con- 
version into  the  original  wilderness  and 
the  extermination  or  banishment  of 
their  whole  population — rather  than  see 
them  by  their  own  exertions  or  the  aid 
of  a  foreign  state  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent Confederacy.  This  good  and 
merciful  man  was  good  and  merciful  to 
the  end.  Even  when  the  south  was  on 
the  point  of  collapse*  when  its  hope  of 
foreign  recognition  had  long  since  died 
away,  when  its  armies  were  reduced  to 
the   minimum  of  hope   as   well   as  of 
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numbers,  when  in  mingled  pride  and 
despair  it  refused  to  arm  the  negroes, 
preferring  conquest  by  its  white  broth- 
ers to  independence  to  be  purchased  by 
the  aid  of  black  soldiers,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  ready  and  anxious  to  grant  honor- 
able terms  of  surrender.  In  the  flush  of 
victory  there  was  much  he  could  have 
done  which  no  other  man  could  have 
attempted.  He  could  have  issued  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  he  could  have  declared 
the  Union  restored  in  fact  and  in  theory 
on  the  sole  condition  that  his  military 
proclamation  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery should  be  adopted  by  every  south- 
ern state  as  the  basis  of  a  legal  enact- 
ment. But  this  great  and  happy  result 
was  not  to  be  attained.  The  pistol  of  a 
fanatic  deprived  the  southern  people  of 
a  friend  and  the  northern  people  of  a 
man  after  their  own  hearts,  who 
through  good  and  ill  fortune  had  fought 
their  fight  with  a  humble,  a  contrite 
and  an  honest  spirit  and  given  them  the 
victories. ' ' 

Southerners  who  were  actively  hostile 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  war  have 
since  freely  expressed  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  noble  traits.  In  a  recent 
utterance  upon  war  issues  the  noted 
southern  editor,  Henry  Watterson,  sum- 
med up  the  view  most  prevalent  among 
thinking  people  of  the  old  Confederate 
section.   Said  he: 

"Lincoln  himself  was  a  southern 
man.  He  had  no  prejudice  against  the 
south  or  the  southern  people.  There  was 
hardly  a  day  during  the  war  that  he 
was  not  projecting  his  great  personality 
between  some  southern  man  or  woman 
and  danger,  and  so  free  from  vindictive- 
ness  or  excitement  of  any  sort  was  hif 
mind  that  it  cost  him  nothing  to  stanc 
upon  the  resolution  of  congress  of  1861, 
which  declared  that  the  war  was  waged 
solely  to  preserve  the  Union.  " 

Long  before  Watterson  spoke  Lieu- 
tenant General  Longstreet,  the  most 
prominent  living  representative  of  Lee's 
armies,  penned  this  brief  but  forcible y 
eulogy  upon  the  martyred  war  presi/ 
dent :  »' 

"Without  doubt  the  greatest  man  o$s 
rebellion  times,  the  one  matchless 
among  40,000,000  for  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  the  period,  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. ' ' 
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Emmerson  Claims  Lincoln 
as  'Springfield's  Own.' 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  11.— Th« 
Capital  City  tonight  began  its  an« 
nual  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Governor  Emmerson  claimed  "the 
great  emancipator"  as  Springfield's 
own. 

"From  Springfield  the  nation  called 
him  in  its  dark  hour  to  the  tank 
of  guiding  its  destiny,"  he  said.  "And 
here,  in  a  shrine  at  which  all  the 
nattion  worships,  are  his  morta*  re- 
mains. We  people  of  Springfield 
have  a  right  to  feel  a  little  closer 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  than  the  people 
of  any  other  section  of  our  country." 

Governor  Emmerson,  as  chairman 
of  the  memorial  services,  celebrating 
the  120th  birthday  anniversary  of 
Lincoln,  introduced  the  two  speakers 
of  the  evening,  Dr.  Adelbert  P.  Hig- 
ley  of  Cleveland  and  Bishop  Hughes 
of  Chicago,  resident  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Tomorrow  Claude  G.  Bowers,  key- , 
noter  at  the  Democratic  national 
convention  in  Houston,  will  deliver 
an  address  ,in  the  courthouse — the 
same  courthouse  where  Lincoln,  as 
a  lawyer,  pleaded- his  first  cases. 

A  dinner  of  the  Lincoln  Centen- 
nial Asssociation  will  close  the  cere-, 
monies.  Miss  Helen  Nicolay,  writer 
of  historical  works,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  G.  Nicolay,  Lincoln's 
private  secretary  and  biographer, 
will  deliver  the  principal  address. 
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Lincoln  The  Man 

He  was  a  homely,  awkward  man,  sometimes 
called  uncouth. 

He  had  less  than  a  year's  schooling. 

He  had  few,  if  any,  bosom  friends. 

He  served  one  undistinguished  term  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  Congressman. 

He  was  defeated  when  he  ran  for  U.S.  senator. 

He  was  utterly  devoid  of  what  today  we  would 
call  political  glamor. 

Tragedy  stalked  his  private  life. 

Two  years  after  his  defeat  for  senator,  he  emer- 
ged, from  a  "smoke-filled  room,"  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  elected  by  the  smallest  percentage  of 
popular  vote  of  any  of  our  Presidents. 

Between  his  election  and  his  inauguration,  seven 
states  seceded  from  the  Federal  Union,  to  be  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  four  others. 

He  wielded  virtually  dictatorial  powers  during 
the  Civil  War,  for  which  he  was  reviled  and  carica- 
tured as  no  other  President  ever  has  been. 

He  was  killed  by  an  assassin. 

He  became  the  most  beloved  of  our  Presidents 
and  is  ranked  with  Washington  as  the  greatest  of 
them  all. 

There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  globe  where  pleas 
for  justice  and  equality  of  men  have  not  been  made 
in  his  name. 

Such  a  man  was  and  is  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Today,  throughout  the  world,  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  in  a  backwoods  log  cabin  is  be- 
ing commemorated. 

Long  ago  monuments  were  erected  to  him  across 
our  land,  in  England,  in  the  little  mountain  repub- 
lic of  San  Marino,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  almost  every 
land.  His  Gettysburg  Address  is  graven  on  a  tablet 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  coronation  seat  of  Eng- 
lish kings  and  queens  who  could  not  command  the 
language  as  well  as  he,  in  his  plain,  humble  way. 

No  spot  in  Washington  is  visited  more  reverently 
than  his  memorial  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  a 
stone's  throw  from  what  once  divided  our  nation. 


Why  has  all  this  come  to  pass? 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  written  books 
about  him.   Scarcely  a  month  goes  by  that  there  is 
not  another  Lincoln  book,  exploring  his  life,  follow- 
ing his  steps  from  hour  to  hour  throughout  his  56 
years  and  two  months  of  life.  The  undercurrent  of 
them  all  is  a  search  for  the  why  and  how  of  this 
great  man. 
This  is,  of  course,  no  pat  answer. 
He  was  unique,  yet  in  a  wholly  unspectacular 
way.    The  times  helped  make  him.    There  was  an 
element  of  political  luck  in  his  career  of  which 
scores  of  other  great  men  would  have  risked  only 
a  mild  portion  in  their  times. 
He  was  equal  to  his  hour.  He  saved  the  Union. 
It  was  as  if  Providence  took  a  hand,  marked  the 
man  and  exalted  him   that  our  nation  might  be 
preserved  and  exalted. 
He  was  a  humble  man. 

He  once  said,  "I  never  had  a  policy.  I  have  simply 
tried  to  do  what  seemed  best  each  day,  as  each  day 
came." 

He  was  a  man  without  malice. 
He  was  a  man  of  charity. 
He  was  patient  and  compassionate. 
Yet  he  stood  like  a  rock  when  the  storms  of  na- 
tional life  and  personal  sorrow  beat  around  him. 

As  that  rock  he  will  stand  as  long  as  America 
lives. 

Let  us  so  live  as  to  deserve  him. 
The  world  has  need  that  we  do. 

.  .  .  Columbus  Citizen  Journal 
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Lincoln:  The  Man  Who  Belongs  to  the  Ages 


BY    DR.  WALTER  C.  ERDMAN 

Author  of  "Source  of  Power  in 
Famous    Lives" 

""f^OURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago 
.T  our  forefathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
propostion  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  .  .  ." 

Every  sympathetic  heart  in  the  nation 
thrills  to  the  stately  cadences  of  that  ma- 
jestic poem.  Few  people  today  know  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  orator  who 
spoke  for  over  two  hours  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  national  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, July  4,   1863. 

No  one  can  recall  a  sentence  of  his 
oration  but  every  school  child  in  the 
nation  knows  the  two-minute  speech  that 
was  scrawled  on  the  back  of  an  old 
envelope,  the  gem  of  inspired  oratory 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  thought  a  dismal 
failure  but  which  will  live  through  the 
centuries  as  a  classic  of  our  language. 

It  was  the  call  of  a  lonely  but  cou- 
rageous heart  summoning  his  people  to 
a  great  task.  It  was  the  heartfelt  ex- 
pression of  the  earnest  convictions  of  the 
greatest  American. 


AV7"E  cannot  add  anything  to  the  story 
W  of  Lincoln's  life.  We  cannot  add 
anything  to  the  luster  of  his  fame. 
Secretary  Stanton,  standing  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  martyred  President,  saw  the 
last  heave  of  that  great  heart  and  said 
with  inspired  insight,  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages." 

That  was  more  eloquent  than  volumes 
of  eulogy.  He  belongs  to  the  ages  and 
to  that  honor  roll  of  the  immortals  whose 
undying  fame  rests  on  heroic  tasks  brave- 
ly met  and  patiently  performed.  And 
when  he  died  that  sudden,  tragic  death 
it  was,  in  the  words  of  Edwin  Markham, 
"As  when  a  lordly  cedar  green  with 
boughs 

Goes   down   with   a   great   shout,   upon 
the  hills 

And   leaves   a   lonesome   place   against 
the  sky." 

•     •     • 

LINCOLN  himself  was  lonely.  He  was 
the  loneliest  man  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory. He  faced  a  tragic  and  gigantic 
task  alone.  He  seemed  to  be  unpre- 
pared and  many  thought  unfitted  for  the 
task.  Secession  had  split  the  nation.  Even 
his  north  was  not  solidly  behind  him. 

He  was  criticized,  ridiculed,  lampooned. 
His  personal  appearance  was  caricatured- 
his   private  life  attacked. 

His  cabinet  represented  half  a  dozen 
different  theories  and  conflicting  points 
of  view.  The  burdens  and  responsibil- 
ities of  a  bloody  civil  war  rested  upon 
his  shoulders.  The  momentous  decisions 
he  was  forced  to  make  again  and  again 
were  personal,  solitary,  unaided.  His 
generals  disappointed  him. 

His  armies  were  defeated.  His  friends 
were  discouraged  and  discouraging.  He 
was  bowed  down  with  personal  grief  in 
the  death  of  his  son.  He  lived  through 
four  years  of  darkness  and  tragedy.  But 
one  great  thought  was  always  in  his 
mind,    "The   Union  must   be   preserved." 


character.  He  always  believed  in  God. 
His  experience  brought  a  growing  con- 
viction of  God's  nearness  and  His  revela- 
tion through  Christ.  He  believed  that 
God  had  given  him  a  special  task.  "I 
know  there  is  a  God,"  he  said,  "and  that 
He  hates  injustice  and  slavery.  I  see  a 
storm  coming  and  know  that  His  hand 
is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place  for  me,  and 
I  think  He  has,  I  believe  I  am  ready.  I 
am  nothing  but  truth  is  everything.  I 
know  I  am  right  for  Christ  teaches  it 
and  Christ  is  God." 

•  •     • 

HE  hated  slavery.  He  saw  in  it  not 
only  cruel  injustice  but  national 
peril.  In  his  most  famous  debate 
he  said,  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  I  believe  that  this  gov- 
ernment cannot  endure  half  slave  and 
half  free." 

He  hoped  it  could  be  abolished  by  fair 
and  just  means  but  even  slavery  was  a 
minor  issue  with  him  when  civil  war 
began.  "My  paramount  object,"  he  said, 
"is  to  save  \ the  Union  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery."  But  as  the  dead- 
ly war  dragged  on  he  saw  that  the  issue 
must  be  met.  He  was  waiting  for  God's 
guidance. 

•  •     • 

HE  told  his  cabinet  that  he  had  gone 
on   his   knees   before   the   battle   of 
Antietam  and  like  a  child  had  prom- 
ised  God   that   if  victory   were   granted 
he  would  take  it  as  God's  indication  that 
he  was  to  take  measures  for  the  eman- 


IT  was  not  surprising.  The  Bible  and 
Pilgrim's  Progress  were  two  of  the  ; 
five  books  he  pored  over  unceasingly  1 
by  the  flickering  firelight  in  that  rough  J 
log-cabin  of  his  meager,  destitute  boy- 
hood. He  never  had  more  than  a  year's  . 
schooling   all   told,   he    said.  1 

From  the  Bible  he  got  his  lofty  ideals    ' 
of  truth  and  justice  and  love;  from  his   : 
Bible    he    got   the   illustrations    and   the 
forceful  English  that   gave  his  speeches    ( 
vividness  and  power. 

His  own  testimony  •  in  regard  to  the  I 
Bible  was  repeated  and  emphatic.  In 
acknowledging  the  gift  of  a  Bible  from 
a  committee  of  Negroes  in  1864  he  said, 
"It  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to 
man.  All  the  good  Saviour  gave  to  the 
world  is  communicated  through  this  ' 
Book.  But  for  it  we  could  not  know 
right  from  wrong.  All  things  desirable 
for  man's  welfare  here  and  hereafter 
are  portrayed  in  it." 

•  •     • 

TO  his  old  friend  Joshua  F.  Speed,  then 
a  skeptic,  who  found  him  reading  his 
Bible  and  taunted  him  sarcastically, 
he  said,  "Yes.  I  am  profitably  engaged." 
Then  laying  his  hand  on  his  friend's 
shoulder  with  great  solemnity  he  said, 
"You  are  wrong,  Speed.  Take  all  of  this 
Book  on  reason  that  you  can  and  the 
balance  on  faith  and  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
live  and  die  a  better  and  happier  man." 

Truth,  justice,  civic  righteousness,  in- 
corruptibility, a  greater  dread  of  praise 
than  of  criticism,  kindliness  for  friend 
and  foe  .  .  .  these  were  the  elements  of 
his  character  and  all  these  he  drew  from 
his  Bible  together  with  his  faith  in  God. 

Bishop  Simson  in  his  address  at  Lin- 
coln's funeral  said,  "He  read  his  Bible 
frequently;  he  loved  it  for  its  great  truths; 
and  he  tried  to  be  guided  by  its  pre- 
cepts. He  believed  in  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  sinners  ...  I  doubt  if  any 
President  has  shown  such  trust  in  God 
or  in  public  document  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  divine  aid." 

•  •     • 

CAN  we  do  better  than  heed  Lincoln's 
words  and  imitate  his  example  today. 
He  has  left  a  message  for  our  day 
and  time.  The  clouds  are  not  darker 
now  than  they  were  then.  The  threat 
to  national  security  not  more  deadly.  The 
need  for  new  spiritual  awakening  is 
equally  apparent.  Then  remember  this 
sentence  from  his  inaugural  address: 

"Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has 
never  forsaken  this  favored  land  are  still 
competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way  all 
our  present  difficulty." 

In    closing    we    quote    Thomas    Curtis 
Clark's  poem  in  Memory  of  Lincoln,  the 
Master, 
We   need   him   now— his   rugged   faith 
that  held 
Fast  to  the  rock  of  truth  through  all 
the  days 
Of  moil  and  strife,  the  sleepless  nights;, 
upheld 
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FEW  things  in  the  amazing  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  more  impres- 
sive than  his  spiritual  development. 
As  a  young  man  and  in  his  early  political 
career  he  was  classed  with  infidels  and 
atheists.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a 
sincere  Christian.  We  have  his  own  word 
for  it. 

"When  I  left  Springfield  I  asked  the 
people  to  pray  for  me.  I  was  not  a 
Christian.  When  I  buried  my  son,  the 
greatest  trial  of  my  life,  I  was  not  a 
Christian.  But  when  I  went  to  Gettys- 
burg and  saw  the  graves  of  thousands 
of  our  soldiers  I  then  and  there  conse- 
crated myself  to  Christ.  I  do  love 
Jesus." 


I 


T  was  a  profound  change  which  many 
did  not  know  and  ignorance  has  per- 
petuated   an    unjust    estimate    of    his 


cipation  of  the  slaves.  Antietam  was  a 
victory  for  the  Union.  So  far  as  Lin- 
coln was  concerned  God  had  decided  that 
question  in  favor  of  the  slaves. 

Perhaps  Lincoln  was  not  as  unpre- 
pared for  the  task  as  politicians  thought. 
No  man  is  wholly  unprepared  for  any 
task  whose  mind  is  as  saturated  with  the 
Bible  as  was  Lincoln's,  who  has  Lin- 
coln's faith  in  God  and  simple  earnest- 
ness in  prayer.  The  Bible  was  a  vital 
factor   in  his  life. 

In  an  address  before  the  American 
Bible  society  in  1901,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt said,  "Lincoln  built  up  his  entire 
reading  on  his  study  of  the  Bible.  He 
had  mastered  it  absolutely  .  .  .  until  he 
became  almost  a  man  of  one  book.  He 
knew  the  Bible  and  put  into  practice 
what  he  had  been  taught  therein  and  he 
left  his  life  as  part  of  the  crowning  work 
of  the  century  just  closed." 


By  very  God  was  he,  that  God  who 

stays 
All  hero  souls  who  will  but  trust  in 

Him 
And  trusting,  labor  as  if  God  were 

not. 
His  eyes  beheld  the  stars,  clouds  could 

not  dim 
Their    glory;    but   his   task   was   not 

forgot. 

To  keep  his  people  one;  to  hold  them 
true 
To  that  fair  dream  their  fathers  willed 
to  them 
•    Freedom  for  all;  to  spur  them;  to  re- 
new 
Their  hopes  in  bitter  days;  strife  to 
condemn. 
Such  was  his  task,  and  well  his  work 
was  done — 
Who  willed  us  greater  tasks,   when 
set  the  sun. 


( 
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Voice  Of  The  Peopfe: 


To  The  Post-Intelligencer: 
I  Lincoln's   birthday   will 
mean  a  holiday  to  many  peo- 
ple, but  it  has  real  value  to 
those  who,  by  thought,  word 
or  deed,  will  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  man  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the 
greatness  of  America. 
1  Reviewing    his    career    we 
Recall    that    Lincoln's    entire 
period  of  formal  schooling  did 
got  exceed  a  year  and  that 
his  boyhood  days  in  the  back 
woods   of  Indiana  were  em- 
ployed in   strenuous  agricul- 
tural labor.     In  the  evening 
he  would  lie  before  the  open 
hearth  in  his  log  cabin  home 
and   read   by   the   firelight's 
glow. 

After  moving  to  Illinois  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature and  earned  his  living 
by  surveying  land.    He  wore 
homespun  clothes  which  often 
were     patched     because     he 
could   not   afford   new   ones. 
His  leisure  hours  were  spent 
m  studying  law.    In  politics, ' 
despite  adverse  conditions 
and     the     competition     with 
more  educated  minds,  he  rose 
to  fame. 

Dramatic  was  the  moment 
when  he  left  the  little  town 
of  Springfield  for  Washing- 
ton  and  for  the  White  House. 
A.  tall,  solemn  figure  with  a 
beard,  he  wore  a  stove-pipe 


Emancipator 


hat   and    a   long   black   coat 
with  a  shawl  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  as  he  said  farewell 
to  his  friends  and  neighbors 
from  the  rear  platform  of  the 
train  which  was  to  take  him 
and  his  family  to  the  capital. 
There  followed  the  crush- 
ing  responsibility   and   grief 
of  the  war  years,  and  then, 
with  victory  at  hand,  tragedy 
struck.    Every   American 
knows     what     happened     in 
Ford's  Theater.     In  the  con- 
fusion   which    followed    the 
shooting,  Laura  Keene,  prima 
donna    of    the   play   Lincoln 
and  his  party  had  been  wit- 
nessing, rushed  through  the 
wings    to    the    official    box 
where  she  sat  on  the  floor 
vainly  trying  to  comfort  the 
wounded  President.    She  was 
still   in   the   costume   of  the 
second  act,  her  face  covered 
with  makeup. 

Abraham  Lincoln  left  a 
noble  heritage  in  the  abolitfon 
of  slavery,  in  the  champion- 
ship of  equal  rights,  and  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
It  is  now  for  us,  as  we  honor 
him,  to  resolve  "that  govern- 
ment; of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  this  earth  I" 

HOWARD  CARL 
ERICSON, 

Tacoma. 
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Congressional  Record 
February  7,  1957 

Lincoln:  Infidel  or  Christian? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  7 ,  1957 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  religion  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln has  been  widely  discussed.  We 
know  from  his  writings  and  his  public 
utterances  that  he  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  We  know  that  he  turned  to  the 
Holy  Bible  for  inspiration,  and  prayed 
for  divine  guidance.  Lincoln's  Chris- 
tian faith  was  voiced  in  many  memora-l 
ble  words.  Few  men  in  public  life  have  I 
ever  expressed  their  submission  to  the 
divine  will  so  profoundly  or  so  reverently. 

The  religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
the  subject  of  a  splendid  sermon  deliv- 
ered  by  the  Rev.  Louis  H.  Evans  in  the  j 
National  Presbyterian  Church  on  August 
5,  1956.  Dr.  Evans  is  minister  at  large  | 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  National 
Missions.  His  discussion  was  entitled 
"Lincoln:  Infidel  or  Christian?" 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  can  find  much 
that  is  interesting,  informative  and  in- 
spirational in  Dr.  Evans'  sermon.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lincoln:    Infidel   or   Christian? 

I  saw  a  group  of  people  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington.  One  lad  stood 
gazing  up  in  silent  awe  at  the  rawboned 
figure,  tall  even  when  seated  in  the  giant 
stone  chair.  A  woman  looked  with  un- 
abashed admiration  at  the  angular  frame 
that  housed  an  inward  handsomeness. 
Strong  men  came  up  quietly,  doffed  their 
hats  and  stood  a  while  in  thoughtful  medi- 
tation, then  walked  away  the  stronger.  A 
couple,  who  quite  evidently  were  of  another 
country,  gazed  at  the  statue  as  though 
saluting  some  of  the  best  in  America's  soul. 

Were  these  people  there  under  a  delusion? 
Had  legend  and  tradition  deceived  them? 
Is  the  statue  of  Lincoln  a  ghastly  ghost,  a 
monument  to  a  gigantic  hypocrisy — or  is  it 
the  solid  symbol  of  a  great  moral  honesty 
and  spiritual  integrity? 

MAKE   YOUR  CHOICE 

Biographically  and  historically,  you  and  I 
are  face  to  face  with  a  decision :  Was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  an  infidel,  a  charlatan,  a  de- 
ceiver; a  man  whose  religion  was  a  "pose" 
and  one  who  pretended  to  be  what  he  was 
not? 

William  Henry  Herndon,  his  law  partner 
in  the  years  of  his  young  manhood,  claimed 
this.    Bumptuously     and     airily     he     said, 
"Proclamations  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  Presi- 
dent  of  -the   United   States,  are   quoted  to 
show  that  he  was  a  Christian,    Mr.  Lincoln 
was  President  of  a  Christian  people  and  ho 
but  used  their  ideas,  language,  speech,  and 
forms.     So  would  Tom  Paine  have  done  had 
he  been  President  of  this  free  people.    Lin- 
coln was  very  politic,  and  a  very  shrewd  man 
in  some  particulars.    When  he  was  talking 
to  a  Christian,  he   adapted  himself  to  the 
Christian." 

Or  was  he  a  man  of  deep  religious  ex- 
perience, of-  earnest  prayer,  of  high  Christian 
concepts?     He  could  not  be  both. 

Of  this  abortive  picture  of  Lincoln,  given 
by  Herndon,  Dr.  D.  C.  Mearns  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  said: 


"Such  an  appraisal  was  nonsense;  it  was  i 
also  infamous.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  first  and  foremost  a  politician — but  he 
never  was  a  charlatan,  a  masquerader,  an 
imposter.  Honest  Abe  had  a  reputation  for 
forthrightness  and  personal  deprecation.  He 
had  no  talent  for  feigning  to  be  what  he 
was  not." 

William  E.  Barton,  another  Lincoln  bio- 
grapher, took  this  latter  view.  "The  religion 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  part  and  parcel  of 
his  life;  and  his  life  was  an  evolution  whose 
successive  stages  can  be  measured  with  rea- 
sonable certainty." 

Now  no  man  can  be  both  infidel  and 
earnest  religionist  at  the  same  time.  Which 
was  right? 

We  all,  though  unmindful  of  it,  survey 
and  appraise  another  character  through  the 
"binoculars  of  prejudice"  or  are  tempted 
to  do  so. 

Naturally  there  are  those  who  are  spirit- 
ually minded,  and  churchmen,  who  would  be 
glad  to  include  Mr.  Lincoln  within  the  so- 
ciety of  believers,  and  attribute  much  of  his 
dynamic  power  and  leadership  to  an  embrac- 
ing of  those  tenets  and  truths  they  hold 
dear.     This   is   natural. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  irreligionist,  the  in- 
fidel, is  ever  seeking  the  company  of  another 
unbeliever.  Misery  loves  company  and  it 
would  be  no  slight  comfort  to  the  unbeliever 
to  be  able  to  name  Lincoln  among  his  in- 
tellectual kin.  Unbelief  becomes  lonely  and 
seeks  for  companionship,  real  or  imagined. 

William  Henry  Herndon  was  destined,  at 
times,  to  look  at  Lincoln  through  the  "in- 
verted binoculars^'  of  a  scorned  and  alien- 
ated person.  He  had  hoped  for  a  Presidential 
appointment  in  government  when  his  friend 
Lincoln  came  to  power.  But  it  was  not  forth- 
coming. He  was  addicted  to  alcohol  and 
certain  other  disqualifications  which  kept 
Lincoln  from  doing  him  the  honor  he  desired 
and  sought. 

From  that  time  on  Herndon  became  a 
source  of  argument  for  biographers  against 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  an  interpretation  of 
Lincoln  as  a  godly  and  sincere  man. 

Lincoln  passed  out  of  Herndon's  life,  as  he 
took  his  place  in  the  White  House,  and  from 
that  time  on  Herndon  had  little  opportunity 
to  know  the  Lincoln  of  the  later  Presidential 
days. 

As  David  Donald  wrote  in  his  Lincoln's 
Herndon: 

"Having  lost  touch  with  his  reliable 
sources,  Herndon  became  increasingly  will- 
ing to  accept  wild  legends  about  Lincoln — 
and  now  he  was  completely  gullible."  Hern- 
don, in  his  violent  hatred  of  Lincoln  even 
inferred  the  possibility  of  Lincoln  being  an 
illegitimate  son.  "This  unsavory  gossip  has 
been  repeated  because  it  is  a  typical  example 
of  Herndon's  mental  processes  during  his 
later  years.  He  assumed  unproved  happen- 
ings; he  then  inferred  that  Lincoln  knew 
about  them.  By  combining  intuitive  biogra- 
phies and  pseudopsychoanalysis,  Herndon 
produced  his  ultimate  revelation  of  Lincoln." 

THERE    WERE   TWO    LINCOLNS 

Another  thing  should  be  said  here.  There 
were  two  Lincolns.  One,  the  Lincoln  of  pre- 
White  House  days — full  of  doubts  and  ques- 
tions and  misgivings,  political,  personal,  re- 
ligious, and  theological. 


When  Lincoln  left  Springfield,  his  home 
for  many  years,  and  stood  on  the  platform  of 
the  train  that  dull,  gray  day,  that  was  to 
take  him  to  the  Whie  House,  he  said  with 
feeling  to   his   townsmen. 

"I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when,  or 
whether  ever,  I  may  return,  with  a  task  be- 
fore me  greater  than  that  which  rested  on 
Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  the 
Divine  Being,  who  ever  attended  him,  I  can- 
not succeed.  (Is  that  infidelity?)  With 
that  assurance  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in 
Him  who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with 
you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  con- 
fidently hope  that  all  will  be  well." 

So,  as  the  burden  colossal  dropped  on  his 
shoulders  he  spoke  of  his  complete  depend- 
ence upon  God.  From  that  time  on  many 
of  his  intimates  saw  that  a  change  had  come 
over  Lincoln.  From  that  time  on  a  sense 
of  deep  seriousness  and  mission  seized  him. 
The  tall  man  was  making  royal  progress.  He 
was  beginning  to  realize  that  when,  a  man 
kneels  to  God  today  he  can  stand  up  to  any- 
thing and  to  anyone  tomorrow  morning. 

He  arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  take 
over  the  Presidency  on  Saturday,  February 
23.  The  next  morning,  in  the  company  of 
Senator  Seward,  he  worshipped  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  on  S  Street.  Sitting  in  pew 
No.  1  none  knew  then  that  the  tall  man 
with  black  beard  was  the  President-elect. 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  identity  of  the 
worshipper,  the  rector,  Dr.  Smith  Pyne,  read 
a  psalm  in  meter,  that  was,  in  reality  to  set 
the  tone  of  Lincoln's  confidence  in  the  guid- 
ance of  God. 

"Depend  on  God  and  Him  obey, 
So  thou  within  the  land  shall  stay, 
Secure  from  danger  and  from  want 
Make  His  commands  thy  chief  delight." 

These  words  were  to  characterize  the 
thought  forms  of  Lincoln  throughout  the 
6trategic  days  ahead. 

After  the  service,  Dr.  Pyne  was  introduced 
to  the  "tall  stranger  in  plain  black  clothes, 
with  black  whiskers  and  hair  well  trimmed." 

One   lady   In   the  cfingregation   announced 
that  "he  was  almost  good  looking." 

From  that  day  on  Lincoln  was  to  find  in 
the  pew  his  purity  of  motive;  in  he  service 
of  the  church  his  serenity;  in  its  worship, 
strength  for  his  work. 

To  the  Senate,  he  said  in  1861 :  "I  shall  be 
most  happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be  a  humble  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  and 
of  this  His  chosen  people." 

In  those  fateful  days  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  lay  before  him,  he  spoke  these 
words:  "The  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day 
and  night,  more  than  any  other.  Whatever 
will  appear  to  be  God's  will,  I  will  do." 

The  compass  of  man's  conscience  is  a  use- 
less gadget  unless  it  finds  its  "magentic 
north."  That  power  that  pulls  the  needle 
of  thought  inevitably  in  its  direction  is  one's 
"Summum  bonum,"  one's  moral  ultimate— 
someone  or  something  that  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  crowd  and  draws  a  man's 
mind  and  action  to  itself  at  any  cost. 

Men  of  conviction  are  men  who  have  be- 
come the  "convicts,"  the  captives  of  some 
great  ideal  and  find  themselves  powerless 
save  to  follow  that  thing  or  person  at  any 


There  was  another  Lincoln-the  Lincoln  of     place,  at  any  time,_and  at  W  «rt 


the  White  House — maturing,  deeply  religious, 
and  devoted  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  first  Lincoln  Herndon  knew.  To  the 
second  Lincoln  he  was  a  stranger. 

Of  this  metamorphosis  and  spiritual 
change.  Dr.  Mearns,  a  deep  student  of  Lin- 
coln, wrote: 

"The  understanding  of  Lincoln  depends 
on  an  understanding  that  maturity  came 
slowly  to  him;  he  never  stopped  growing;  in 
the  process  he  outgrew  many  things.  His 
nature  was  profoundly  emotional;  his  moods 
altered  between  ecstasy  and  despair;  there 
was  no  accounting  for  them.  He  was  a 
changeling."  But  he  changed  for  the  better. 
Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  is  the  Lincoln  of  the  White  House,  I  wish 
to  discuss:  The  spiritually  developed  Lin- 
coln that  the  world  learned  to  love. 

AN    INIfRUMENT    OF    GOD 

Responsibility  often  deepens  a  man's  de- 
pendence upon  God.  His  confidence  comes 
to  reside  in  the  fact  hat  he  is  an  "echo"  of 
God's  will  rather  than  a  "voice"  depicting 
his  own  wisdom. 


Lincoln  had  found  his  "magnetic  north," 
his  summum  bonum,  his  moral  ultimate. 
It  was  Christ.  Before  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  he  said  to  a 
friend:  "I  know  there  is  a  God  and  that  He 
hates  injustice  and  slavery.  I  see  the  storm 
coming  and  I  know  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He 
has  a  place  and  work  for  me,  and  I  think  He 
has,  I  believe  I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing,  but 
truth  is  everything.  I  know  I  am  right,  for 
Christ  teaches  it  and  Christ  is  God." 

The  needle  of  the  compass  of  conscience 
for  him  pointed  to  the  Son  of  God.  That 
was  enough.  He  was  ready  to  follow  Him  to 
the  end.  Lincoln  had  come  to  that  two-fold 
dynamic  of  all  spiritual  and  moral  courage, 
not  only  "what  he  knew"  but  also  "whom  he 
knew." 

LINCOLN   AND   HIS   PASTOR 

Lincoln  knew  many  clergymen  in  his 
career,  but  none  was  closer  to  him  than  the 
pastor  of  the  church  where  he  regularly  wor- 
shipped, Dr.  James  Gurley,  pastor  of  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Lincoln,  the  unreserved,  in  the  presence  of 
his  pastor  said  many  things  "in  the  privacy 
of  social  and  personal  conversation  which  the 
world  never  heard.  Many  times  these  two 
men  discussed  their  duties  to  God  and  their 
own  souls,  the  claims  which  Christ  had  upon 
their  lives,  and  the  retributions  and  glories 
of  another  world,  exhibited  and  pressed  upon 
their  consciences." 

Lincoln  was  said  to  be  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  midweek  prayer  meeting  services  of 
the  church.  During  the  dangerous  pressures 
of  the  days  of  the  abolitionists,  when  his  pro- 
tectors demanded  that  he  exercise  all  due 
caution  and  frequent  less  the  crowded  places 
without  escort;  when  many  gathered  outside 
the  church  to  press  their  desires  for  favor,  to 
free  him  from  unwelcome  interruptions  Dr. 
Gurley  made  available  to  Mr.  Lincoln  his 
study  just  off  the  lecture  room.  There  week 
after  week  sat  Lincoln,  the  door  ajar,  joining 
in  the  prayers  with  others  who  met  unseen 
by  them.  He  loved  those  hours,  because,  he 
said,  they  were  characterized  more  by  prayer 
than  by  speaking.  There  quietly  he  sought 
the  companionship  of  God  and  His  people." 

When  his  son  Willie  died  it  was  straight  to 
the  church  and  its  comfort  that  he  made  his 
way.  The  passing  of  the  lad  of  9  years  pierced 
his  heart  like  a  sword.'  With  Dr.  Gurley's 
arm  about  his  shoulder  and  his  prayers 
about  his  heart  he  found  his  strength  and 
comfort  for  this  first  visit  of  death  to  his 
hearthside.  After  Dr.  Gurley  had  preached 
the  funeral  service  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  for  a 
copy  of  it  that  it  might  be  a  constant  source 
of  comfort  to  him. 

A  touching  gift  was  made  by  the  Lincolns 
to  the  church  in  that  hour.  It  was  touch- 
ing not  in  its  quantity  but  in  its  character. 
It  was  the  sum  of  $5.50,  "the  amount  Willie 
had  in  his  pocket  at  his  death."  Here,  too, 
was  a  step  forward  for  this  great  soul.  His 
faith  was  being  "shaped  on  the  anvil  horns 
of  pain."       , 

"During  the  strategic  battle  of  Bull  Run 
Dr.  Gurley  sat  on  the  rear  porch  of  the  White 
House  with  the  President.  When  the  strain 
became  unbearable  Lincoln  dropped  to  his 
knees  beside  Dr.  Gurley  and  they  both 
poured  out  their  hearts  in  petition  for  the 
cause  and  for  the  guidance  of  God." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  framing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  it  was  Dr.  Gur- 
ley to  whom  he  went  for  advice  and  the  cor- 
rections on  the  manuscripts  followed  that 
conference. 

Then  late  in  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865, 
occurred  that  event  which  plunged  the  Na- 
tion into  mourning— the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  Immediately  afterward 
Dr.  Gurley,  as  the  pastor  of  the  dying  Presi- 
dent and  his  family,  was  summoned  to  his 
bedside,  and  remained  there  until  he 
breathed  his  last.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  had 
fled  the  Secretary  of  War  turned  to  Dr.  Gur- 
ley and  said,  "Doctor,  will  you  say  some- 
thing?" After  a  brief  pause  Dr.  Gurley,  ad- 
dressing the  weeping  relatives  and  sympa- 
thizing friends  around  the  deceased  Presi- 
dent, replied,  "Let  us  talk  with  God,"  and 
kneeling,  proceeded  to  offer  an  impressive 
prayer  which,  even  in  that  dark  hour  of 
gloom,  lighted  up,  as  with  sunshine,  every 
sorrowing   heart. 

On  the  long  journey  to  the  tomb  at  Spring- 
field Dr.  Gurley  had  opportunity  to  write 
some  poetry  of  beauty  and  comfort,  which 
were  set  to  music  at  the  services. 

Then  his  pastor  closed  the  services  with 
prayer  and  the  apostolic  benediction.  "Prom 
the  first  to  the  last  it  was  Dr.  Gurley's  lot  to 
be  present  as  the  pastor  of  the  President's 
family,  the  minister  of  Christ  in  scenes  of 
terrible  personal  and  national  sorrow." 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  refu- 
tation of  the  fact  that  in  those  trying  and 
fateful  days,  beside  Moses  the  leader  stood 
Aaron  the  Priest,  holding  up  his  hands  until 
"the  going  down  of  the  sun." 

A  REGULAR  CHURCH  WORSHIPER 

True,  Lincoln  up  to  his  death  had  not  of- 
ficially joined  a  church.  But  his  devotion 
to  it,  his  use  of  its  guidance  and  fellowship, 
his  seeking  out  of  the  offices  and  strength 
of  its  pastor,  made  him  more  a  part  of  it 
than  some  members  officially  on  the  rolls 
prove  to  be. 

His  pew  was  No.  14  in  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  used  his  pew  and  was  a  regular  worshiper 
there. 


He  liked  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Gurley  the 
pastor.  "I  like  Dr.  Gurley,"  Lincoln  said. 
"He  don't  preach  politics.  I  get  enough  of 
that  through  the  week,  and  when  I  go  to 
church,  I  like  to  hear  the  Gospel."  Lincoln's 
heart  and  soul  were  being  shaped  like  granite 
is  shaped  under  the  chisel  of  worship  and 
preaching. 

One  aged  lady  recorded  her  memory  of  the 
President:  "I  can  see  him  still,  as  he  would 
come  swinging  up  the  aisle  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, with  his  boys  following  him.  He  would 
stand  by  his  pew,  until  they  filed  in,  then  he 
would  take  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  aisle. 

"One  Sunday,  the  President  arrived  and  sat 
sideways  at  the  edge  of  the  pew,  as  was  his 
custom,  since  the  narrow  space  between  the 
pews  cramped  his  long  legs. 

"Just  as  the  service  began,  down  the  aisle, 
close  within  the  President's  vision,  came  one 
forlorn  looking  man,  poorly  clad,  awkwardly 
seeking  a  seat.  Instantly,  out  shot  that 
long  arm  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  gathered 
him  in  beside  him.    He  was  heard  to  say 

'Come  right  in  here,  brother.  There  is  plenty 
of  room.'  " 

One  of  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church's  historic  documents  is  a  photostatic 
copy  of  the  check  Lincoln  wrote  for  pew  rent: 
"To  Dr.  Gurley,  for  church."  The  amount 
was  for  $25,  and  the  date,  June  25,  1863.  The 
signature,  "A.  Lincoln." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  Presbyterian  and  she 
had  been  eager  to  have  him  become  a  part  of 
that  denomination.  Lincoln,  however,  con- 
sorted with  all  sorts  of  religious  leaders,  and 
many  among  them  were  of  a  type  of  service 
and  worship  much  less  formal  than  the 
Presbyterian  form.  She  was  always  desirous 
that  he  affiliate  himself  with  one  of  the  more 
established  orders,  such  as  her  own.  While 
he  had  not  actually  allowed  his  name  to  be 
placed  on  the  roll  of  the  church,  his  life 
certainly  found  him  in  the  role  of  the  church 
and  right  busy  at  it  as  a  worshiper  and  as 
one  who  endeavered  to  live  out  its  precepts. 

LINCOLN    AND    CHURCH    MEMBERSHIP 

It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  not  officially 
join  the  church.     Why  we  do  not  know. 

He  said  early  in  his  career  to  a  friend,  "I 
am  not  a  Christian,  but  I  would  be  one." 
Any  man  can  become  a  Christian  who  "would 
be  one."    Did  he  become  one? 

Certainly  his  composite  creed  would  have 
admitted  him  into  almost  any  church. 

His  conduct  would  have  admitted  him. 
Was  it  his  humility  that  held  him  back?  "I 
would  become  one."  There  have  always  been 
those  who  wanted  to  be  "churchmen"  but 
honestly  doubted  their  worthiness  to  bear 
the  name.  Was  he  waiting  for  a  "worthi- 
ness"? 

There  are  always  those  who  revere  the 
name  of  the  church  that  do  not  permit  the 
church  to  use  theirs. 

There  are  those,  who,  like  sheep,  feed  at 
its  hand  and  live  on  its  precepts  who  do  not 
say  they  are  "of  the  flock." 

There  are  those  who  use  the  church  more 
than  they  permit  the  church  to  use  them. 
Who  ask  the  church  for  more  than  they  give 
in  return. 

Yet  the  church  will  go  on  saying  to  needy 
men,  "I  will  give  you  much  of  what  I  have, 
though  you  give  me  little  of  what  you  have." 

But  if  we  all  did  just  this,  there  would  be 
no  church.  None  would  be  able  to  warm 
their  souls  at  its  altars,  for  it  would  have 
been  deserted  by  those  who  in  faithfulness 
had  tended  its  fires. 

As  long  as  the  church  does  this  unselfishly 
for  men,  so  will  many  say  of  it  what  Lincoln 
said,  "God  bless  all  the  churches,  and 
blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  who  in  our  great 
trial,  giveth  us  the  churches." 

Lincoln  was  constantly  growing  in  creed 
and  in  character.  He  was  ever  maturing  in 
his  sense  of  duty.  Did  this  hold  in  his  re- 
lationship with  the  church? 

There  are  those  of  his  contemporaries  who 
claimed  he  had  expressed  his  intention  of 
soon  joining  its  ranks  officially.  Though  the 
incident  is  not  altogether  fully  documented, 
we  are  not  persuaded  to  take  lightly  what 
was  said  by  Mrs.  Sidney  L.  Louck,  for  years  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  personal  friend  of  both  Dr. 
Gurley  and  his  daughter  Fannie.  This 
statement  she  had  notarized  and  docu- 
mented in  February  of  1928: 


"After  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  Dr.  Gurley  told 
me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  made  all  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  with  him  and  the  ses- 
sion of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  to  be  received  into  the  membership 
of  the  said  church  on  confession  of  his  faith 
in  Christ,  on  the  Easter  Sunday  following 
the  Friday  night  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  as- 
sassinated. At  the  time  of  the  experience 
herein  stated,  I  was  about  30  years  of  age 
and  remember  clearly  and  distinctly  the  ex- 
perience herein  stated."  This  document  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  above-men- 
tioned church. 

If  Lincoln  did  not  join  the  church  out- 
wardly here,  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
he  joined  the  church  "the  other  side  of  the 
sea."  ^   - 

Dr.  Miner,  Lincoln's  Springfield  pastor,  has 
related  what  happened  in  the  box  at  the 
Ford  Theater  that  tragic'  night.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln told  that  while  sitting  in  the  box  at 
the  Ford  Theater  that  fateful  evening,  he 
was  not  there  for  the  play — but  for  the  free- 
dom that  comes  from  fleeing  at  times  the 
press  and  the  throng  of  White  House  visit- 
ants. 

"He  was  opening  his  heart  to  her  just  be- 
fore the  curtain  fell  on  the  play  and  on  his 
person.  He  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  theater  from  the  time  he 
entered  it  to  the  fatal  discharge  of  the  pis- 
tol. He  said  that  the  last  day  he  lived  was 
the  happiest  day  of  his,  life.  The  very  last 
moments  of  his  conscious  life  were  spent  in 
conversation  with  her  about  his  future  plans, 
and  what  he  wanted  to  do  when  his  term  of 
office  expired. 

He  said  that  he  wanted  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land  and  «ee  the  places  hallowed  by  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Savior.  He  was  saying  there 
was  no  city  he  so  much  desired  to  see  as 
Jerusalem. 

And  with  that  word  half  spoken  on  his 
tongue,  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  entered  his 
brain  and  the  soul  of  the  great  and  good 
President  was  carried  by  angels  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  above." 

Had  he  had  his  wish — but  in  God's  own 
way? 

Some  have  no  doubt  that  he  walked  with 
the  Master  in  the  other  City,  that  he  "Joined 
the  Church  Triumphant"  on  that  Easter 
Sunday  as  his  soul  had  vowed  to  do. 

Only  God  knows. 

But  let  not  the  world  be  in  doubt  that  you 
did. 
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